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We give to-day the proceedings of a 
meeting held at Jessup’s Hotel, on the even- 
ing of 7th inst., in relation to the Genesee 
Canal. We consider this Canal as one of 
the principal veins, which, when completed, 
will connect two great arteries of the sys- 
tem. It has been surveyed, and should, 
beyond all question, be promptly and favor- 
ably acted upon by the Legislature. 





The friends of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal will no doubt be highly gratified to 
learn, that one of the greatest obstacles on 
the whole line, (we allude to the projected 
tunnel of upwards of three miles in length,) 
may be partially obviated. Recent explo- 
rations in the vicinity of the summit, by 

rsons qualified to judge, have satisfied 

m that but a short distance from the pre- 
sent site of the tunnel, and at about the 
same elevation, the waters, east and west 
of the dividing ridge, may be connected by 
a tunnel not over a mile in length, having 
all the advantages with regard to the pro- 
— feeders which the present summit 

» Should this, on actual survey and 
measurement, turn out to be the fact, of 
which we ure assured there can be but little 
doubt, the greatest obstacles to a continuous 
water communication between the Chesa- 

and Ohio will be removed, and give 

r stimulus to the friends of this na- 
tional improvement to persevere in the 
grand undertaking.—[Somerset Whig. | 
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New Jersey have resolved, 10 tu 3, “that the 
Passage or any act »y tne Legislature, authori- 
sing any Railroad across the State would be im- 
politic, in violation of the faith of the State, and 
deeply injurious to the interest of the State.— 
[Journal of Gommerce.]} 





The Florida Herald of the 17th ult, contains 
the message of Governor Eston to the Legisla- 
lative Council of that Ter~iory. A topic of gen- 
eral interest ii it, is the information it gives as to 
the want of an accurate survey of the coast of 
Florida. The only charts that the numerous 
Americ®2 aavigators of the adjacent waters have, 
are compilations from former French and Brit- 
ish research. Governor Eaton thinks himself 
authorized to assert that statistical investiga:ions 


| 








will show that nearly one half of the whole export 
trade of the United States passes through the 
Gulph of Mexico. And yet thisinimense amount 
of trade is guided on a tempestuous and dangar- 
ous coast, by charts made by foreign nations, and 
become incorrect from the alterations producéd 
in the bars and in the depth of water by currents. 
There are two important points where light hou- 
ses are wanted. ; 








Eevrr.—Th3 Osservatore T'riestino gives the 
following extract from the Egyptian Moniteur : 


“ AtexanpriA, Noy. 15. 

‘‘ The Viceroy set out some time ago on his 
annual journey through Lower Egypt, on which 
he devotes his attention particularly to agricul- 
ture. He will then go to Cairo, and afterwards 
yo Upper Egypt, in order to animate there also 
the labors of agriculture by his presence. At 
the time when the Egyptians were carrying on 
the war in the Morea there were at Alexandria, 
no more than thirty inexperienced earpenters.— 
At that time large ships could not enter this 
port without difficulty. It wasnecessary to send 
to Europe for men who were able to second the 
plans of the Viceroy. Every body knows the 
succees of his persevering efforts. Alexandria 
now possesses a Jarge arsenal, a well disciplined 
fleet, commanded by officers who have been edu- 
cated in France and England, and lastly, a naval 
school. The officers of the navy now are, 1 
general of division, or admiral, 1 brigadier gen. 





eral, or-vice-admiral, 1 colonel, or vice-admiral 
15 lieutenant colonels, 15 adjatant majors, 15 





Jersey Railroads.—The Common Council of 


adjutants, 35 captains ot the first class, 41 ditto 





of the second class, 62 lieutenants, 55 sub-lieu- 








tenants, 80 cadets of the first class, 31 of she 
second, and 55 pupils of the marine. Divine 
Providence las given to Ali Pacha numerous de- 
scendants ; these youths are brought upto the use 
of arms, and initiated in serious and useful-atu- 
dies. The eldest of them, Said Bey, aged elev- 
en years, has already embarked on board the 
Admiral’s ship, the Saint Jean d’ Acre, as cadet, 
of the second'class. M. Koenig, a Fre 

acquainted with the Turkish language, accompa- 
nies him, to instruet him in French. He -has-also 
a Persian master, and eminent masters are ex- 
pected from Enrope, to teach him drawing and 
the nautical sciences. M. Carrey, one-of them, 
who has already an appointment in the Polytech. 
nic School, came to Alexandria toinstruct him 
in the principal of the other European languges. 
Twenty-six chosen young men have the honor of 
being admitted to be the companions of his etu- 
dies. Uniting theory with practice, he will proba- 
bly be qualified, in 6 years, to take the command 
ofa man of war. Two months ago he embarked 
at Alexandria to commence: hig naval appren. 
ticeship, en the coast of Syria, but has now re. 
turned. The disturbances in Syria and Arabia 
are happily terminated. Some late troubles that 
broke out in Latakia and the environs, were stop. 
ped, asfit were, inftheir birth, The works in 
cleaning the course of the Nile are. continued 
with unparalleled activity. More than 12,000 
workmen are divided into regiments, and dis- 
tributed in the two branches of the river, of 
Damietta and Rosetta; their number is daily in- 
creased; a vast quantity of earth is already re- 
moved, and the materials for the works are ac. 
cumulating. Atthe desire of the engineers em- 
ployed on the works, Ceresy Rey lately hada 
hundred excavating machines made in the arse. 
nal of Alexandria, which were immediately sent 
and are now at work. Thus a most-usefal and 
colossal work is carried on before our eyes in 
this country which possesses so many monu- 


| ments of ancient splendor. The. prosperity of 


Egypt must be infinitely increased if, as there 
is every reason to hope, the plan to regulate the 
inundation of the river should be successful.— 
The Pacha, who neglects nothing to accomplish 
this work has addressed a moet flattering letter 
to Mr. Brunel, the contractor for the 

tunnel, to induce him to come at least for one or 
two months to Egypt, in order to examine the 
banks of the Nile, and to forward the work by 
his counsel and experience: if Mrv, Branelde- 
clines he is requested at least to’ recommend 
another cngineer. I: was Marshal Varmont 
who suggesied this step te the Viceroy. Next 
in importance fo this great work will be the 
new Railroad, which is to be made from Cairo to 
Suez. Thus there willbe a convenient channel 
of communication between Europe and India by 
the Red Sea. Mr. Galloway, on whom the P 

has conferred the dignity of Bey, is gone to Eu. 
rope to procure materials for the Railroad, 
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|, Aer a full discussion of the subject, and 
~ “#atements having been made to the Meet. 
+ * ang, showing the importance of the proposed 
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Canal, the following resolutions were una- 
nimously adopted. : 

1. Resolved, That the proposed Canal 
from Rochester on mate Canal a scar’ 
on the Allegany river, through the valleys o 
thotiemen. and Allegany, is an objeet of 

reat importance to this State, and particu- 
arly to this city, as it would open a direct, 
communication with the valleys of the Ohio 
and Mississippi, and the tide waters of the 
Hudso 


n. 

2. Resolved, That when we consider that 
the Genesee and Allegany Canal would 
form a union of the Erie Canal with twenty 
thousand miles of navigable rivers, (the 
Mississippi and its tributaries,) watering 
thirteen States and Territories of the Ame- 
rican Union, we cannot but view it aS stpe- 
rior in its advantages to the present con- 
nexion of the Erie Canal with the waters of 
Lake Erie. 

3. Resolved, That the great and increas- 
ing demand for lumber, for ships and habi- 


tations in this commercial emporium, forms ; 


an additional reason for making the pro- 
posed Canal, as in the valleys of the Gene. 
see and Allegany abundant supplies of tim. 
ber, and other lumber, of the best quality, 
may be readily obtained. : 

4. Resolved, That on a deliberate exami- 
nation of the subject, and when it is consi- 
dered that the proposed Canal, of about 
ninety miles in length, is estimated to cost 
only about seven hundred thousand dollars, 
we are firmly of opinion that no project of 
internal improvement promises so great 
benefits to this city and State, in proportion 
to the expenditures required. 

5. Resolved, That the proposed Genesee 
and Allegany Canal is the only feasible 
work of internal improvement, which will 
insure to this city an advantage over Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore in the trade of the 
Western States,—an object for which the 
States of Pennsylvania and Maryland have 
expended millions of dollars in constructing 
calbeae and canals. 

6. Resolved, That money expended in the 
construction of Railroads and Canals, is so 
expended to stimulate the industry, and 
increase the means of sustenance and com- 
fort of the great mass of our citizens; 
that such improvements, so far from '‘con- 
suming the capital of the country, actually 
—. it, inasmuch as when they are 

pleted, the money which they cost is 
still: among. us, diffused to the uses of 
those who.are best entitled to it,—name-- 
ly, those who, by the sweat of their brows, 
have opened channels of intercourse, which 
experience has taught us, add alike to the 
moral and physical advantages of the union ; 
while the improvement perfected, remains 
® perpetual source of income, thus giving 
us its advantages, by means eminently 


boy «ope to the promotion of the best inte. 
of society, 
7. Resolved, That the members of the 












tions:in favor ofp | passage of a law, at 
tenn {tbh sakenplon. “authorizing the im- 
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pep action of a Canul from Ro- 





tak sures 1 ve this ‘subject pro- 
P esented to the Legislature now in 
9 [E HONORABLE THE LEGISLATURE OF 
- .\, THE STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

_ The Memorial of the Subscribers, Inha- 


t when the Erie and Champlain Ca- 
nals were completed, (in 1825,) the as- 
sessed value of real estate in this city was 
only about fifty-eight millions of dollars ; 
that the same is now one hundred and 
twenty-three millions of dollars ; that they 
believe this astonishing increase is attribu- 
table in a great measure to the effects of the 


| Erie Canal, which is now, however, only 


partially completed. Its original projectors 
contemplated a connexion of our tide wa- 
ters with the Allegany, the Susquehannah, 
and the Delaware Rivers. The two latter 
have been done by means of hundreds of 
miles of Canals and Railroads, and at a 
cost of several millions of dollars. For the 
former, not a cent has been expended, al- 
though it requires only about seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars to construct it from 
Rochester to Olean, forming thereby a 
communication of more than 10,000 miles, 
with navigable rivers that water thirteen 
states, opening to our market incalculable 
quantities of the choicest timber and other 
lumber, with the rich productions of the 
tropical regions, and the produce of those 
great valleys that constitute so large a pro- 

ortion of the whole area of the U. States. 

he interest of this city demands that it 
should be commenced at once; if for no 
other purpose than to relieve us from the 
paralysing scarcity of timber, boards, &c., 
for our increasing ships and houses, which 
the demands of commerce and habitations 
for our growing population require. 

Why this apparent neglect? Its impor- 
tance has been buco! and long since press- 
ed upon the Legislature in four successive 
messages by the late Governor Clinton. 
Why have trifling objects, in comparison, 
absorbed the attention and the resources of 
the State? The inhabitants on the line of 
this proposed Canal have never been out- 
lawed ; they are our patriotic fellow citizens, 
who depreciated their own estates by con- 
tributin the construction of the Erie Ca- 
nal. If they were not entitled to the com- 
mon privileges of justice, their sins should 
not be visited upon your memoriulists in 
this city. 

The increased canal revenue, which 
would follow the increased transportation 
by means of this great internal opening, 
should not be forever lost to the State ; and 
delay is every day diverting millions of com. 
modities that would be attracted to our state, 
and pay tolls to our canals, and enrich and 
extend our commercial metropolis. 

It is computed that the immediate en- 
hancement of value of real estate in this 
city by the construction of the proposed 
canal would be at least five per cent., which 
would amount to over six millions of dollars. 

Pennsylvania, under all her disadvantages 
of almost impassable mountains, has alrea- 
dy opened a communication, broken by al- 
ternate canals and railways, and at an im- 
mense cost, has reached the Ohio river, and 
will fasten on to the trade of the West, and 
bring it to her. own metropolis, if supine- 
ness and miscalculation on the part of this 





from this City are hereby ear. 
nestly requested to use their Sat aber: | 
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State continue to predominate. Hl 
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Your memorialists, therefore, most re- 
pamgncses but most earnestly pray, that a 


paw 
shall require the bf the Genesee 
possible 


and Allegany Canal, with the. 
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[From the forthcoming number of the Mechanica’ Mag- 


azine and Register of Inventions and Improvements. ] 
Specification of ‘the Patent 

Grorce Carter, of Mott 

tain Improve ue 

—Sealed June 1, 1833. 

To all to whom these presents shall 
come, &c. &c.—Now know ye, that in 
compliance with the said proviso, I, the 
said George Carter, do’ hereby declare 
the nature of my said invention, and the 
manner in which the same is to be per- 
formed, are fully described. and. ascer- 
tained in and by the following descrip- 
tion thereof, reference being had to the 
drawing hereunto annexed, and to the 
figures and letters marked thereon (that 
is to say) : 

My invention consists of certain valves 
added to the float-boards of paddle- 
wheels, whereby the water against which 
such float-boards are acting is permitted 
to flow through, so soon as the float-boards 
would no longer be acting advantageous- 
ly in propelling the vessel, and at the 
same time the water will not be lifted: by 
the float-boards as they leave the water, 
and thus the surge caused by the back- 
water will be in a great measure avoided. 
But in order that my invention may be 
most fully described and understood, I 
will describe the drawing hereunto an. 
nexed. 

Fig. 1 shows an edge view of part of a 
paddle-wheel constructed according’ to 
my invention, there being only two sets 
of float-boards shown ; but as.the drrange- 
ment of the parts are similar to,each 
set of float-boards, the invention will rea- 
dily be understood by a competent me- 
chanic. . 

Fig. 2 represents the plan of one set 
of float-boards, together with the valve 
between them, in the position at which 
they are when under water, and exert- 
ing their most effective force in propel- 
ling the vessel. In each of the figures 
the same letters indicate similar parts, a 
being the main shaft or axis driven. by 
the engine; b, b, are float-boards, which, 






it will be seen, are set at an angle:with ~ 


respect to each other, leaving a spate 
between the two inner ends, whitch is to 
be closed by the valves, c, at the time 
the float-boards are exerting their force 
against the water; but the valve ¢, turns 
on the axis or spindle, d, so soon as the 
further holding the water would notsbe 
advantageous in propelling the vessel, at 
which time the water flows freely ‘be- 
tween the float-boards, 6, and thus tends 
to prevént the lifting back-water. The 
spindle or axis, d, turns in bearings.on 
the framing of the wheel, and. at the 
other end there is affixed a crank, e,-hav- 
ing a connecting rod, f, attached there- 
to, as. shown in fig. 1. The connecting 
rod, f, is acted on by two inclined.planes 
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affixed to the side of the vessel, in such 
maiinér that the connecting rod is alter- 
nately forced outwards and drawn in- 
wards for closing and opening the valve, 
e2°'T' hese two inclined planes are shown 
sepilbebity'i in fig. 3 
“Having now déderibed the nature of 
my invéntion, | and the manner of com- 
bining, | the various parts, I will describe 
the mannér of their action. I will sup- 
pose a paddle-wheel constructed, having 
any ‘determined number of sets ‘of float. 
bo fitted and arranged as above de- 
scribed. ‘It will be evident, that motion 
‘communicated to the same by the 
main shaft, a, the valves, c, will success- 
ivel: be. closed by the connecting rods, 
# rising up the lower inclined plane, and 
will bé kept close till it arrives to the end 
of, the plane, when it wiil pass over the 
upper inclined plane, by which means 
the ‘connecting rod will be drawn inwards 
towards the vessels, which will turn the 
valve, ¢, edgewise, and thus no longer 
prevent the water passing between the 
float-boards. I would observe, that al- 
though 1 have. here described the valves, 
. ¢, a8 turning on axes, yet it will be evi- 
dent that in place thereof the same may 
be caused to. slide up and down ; nor do 
e myself to the precise arrange- 
ment of parts for turning the valves. 
And 'T would have it understood that I am 
ener that paddle-wheels have been be- 
nsf with angular float-boards; I 
Oe not, therefore, lay any claim thereto, 
hereby wish it to be understood 
confine my claim of invention to 
rd of valves, ¢, to stop the wa- 
owing between such angular 
peti ards during the time they are ad- 
‘vantageously acting on the water to pro- 
pel the vessel, and opening a way for the 
: of. the water between them so 
soon as ‘their action would not be longer 
lageous, and thus tending to pre- 


rue do 





vent the lifting the water as above de- 
scribed.—In witness whereof, ‘&c; 
Enrolled November 30, 1833» 





[From the Journal of the Franklin Institute for Feb.] 

Iast of American Patents which issued:in 
July, 1834, with Remarks and Exem: 
plifications by the Editor. 


1. Fora Saw for sawing Staves for 


Heywood, Lunenburg, Worcester ' ¢otin- 
ty, Massachusetts, July 8. 

2. Fora Machine for Picking Curled 
Hair ; John Thompson, ‘3d, Marblehead, 
Essex county, Massachusetts, July 8. 

3, For improvements in the Crane used 
for raising and removing heavy bodies ; 
Hezekiah Bradford, city of New-York, 
July 8. 

This crane is principally intended for 
raising and removing the earth, or other 
bodies, in excavating the ground for'ca- 





nals and railroads, and it is so construct- 
ed, that the boom which sustains the 
load can be made to raise it to a consi- 
derable height, ‘and deposit if upon a 
bank in any spot required. ‘The boom 
is rigged to a mast, and the respective 
motions are produced through the ‘inter- 
vention of tackle. ‘The arrangements 
have been made with much skill, and so 
| far as a judgment can be formed from 
the evidence | 
son why the apparatus should not ‘ope- 
rate in a very advantageous manner, 
The whole description has reference to 
| the drawings which accompany’ it, and 
these, indeed, seem absolutely necessary 
to the ‘understanding of its details: 

It is stated that, “by the use of the 
above machine, a hottie, or other animal, 
and one driver, will accomplish the re- 
moval and deposit of a greater quantity 
of coals, or other heavy-bodies, from one 
spot to another, or to and froma wharf, 








barge, scow, or other vessel; or remove 


Barrels, §c.; Aaron Bard, and Simeon 


efore us, we see no rea. 








“ By dak 


wedi “Fhe for she 
rake ot ttn’ meast mast, 
weight that is tied i to swing 
in the act of raising, pag to nd tae i 
the place where it is tobe deposit 
verning a macs 0's fe 
it more or less rapi h 
the rake of the ad te a vie of : 
the snatch block, so that it shall be far- 
ther from, or nearer to, the mast F 
cause the emptying of the load, or-thé’ 
dumping, as it is called by thé wokkshien, 
to be effected by the same power which 
raised it, and at the moment afwhich’ it 
arrives at its place of destinatiétin”= °°" 
“I do not claim ‘as: my invention, or 
improvement, the introduction of the’ise 
of a crane, or boom, for’ the Le aa 
raising and removing heavy: nor 
do I claim as my_ invention, ‘or ‘imp 
ment, any of the several’ part® “of® ‘the 
above machine. But I clavy aa’ mnyine 
vention and improvement, the combina- 





| tion ‘in all its substantial parts; and! the 
above described new arrangetient and 


adjustment of the parts of ‘said ‘machine 
to each other, in such’ a’ mannér ‘as ‘to 
produce the above results, when’ aj 
to the purposes above specified. jwe od E 
4. Fora Portable Furnace ;° John hei: 
‘is, Derby, New-Haven eounty, ‘Conmeenis 
Cat,’ Fuly 6, VOCS 2 COE OFT 10 Gam 
5. For a Cotton  Machind 
Samuel P. Mason, Kile, Windham 
‘county, Connecticut, July's.‘ Sup 
‘6. For an improveiiént “in thie Cin. 


i - Aer sd Sedan 


‘aid: ‘Abtaham Sania 
‘Waltham, Middlesex county, bem 


Suly 8" 

"7, For an improvement in ee vee 

place; Horace Saxton, Erie “county; 

New-York, July 8. OSV 
8. For a Horizontal Straw and Vege 

table Cutter ; Patil Moody; clay 6 Phas 

be ar July Gs" 

e straw, or vegetables, to be ‘eit, pad 
placed in a box, or hoppef, in which they 
descend by their own gravity, ‘so! ast 
come into contact with a revolving blade; 
to the” pre 
“Thespa: 
ec 


extending from the céntre to 
phery of a horizontal whéel: 
téntee says, ‘‘T’am aware that si 
wheel, with one’ or more knives, or 
ters, screwed on the arms, in a” 
for cutting straw, is no new windecce “But 
the peculiar construction of the ‘abeve-de: 
scribed box-wheel in a machitie® for cut. 
ting straw, hay, &c. &e.; whieh with its 
regulating bottom,” or ; theonnode 
of fastening’ the knife and slitterstonft, 
with the’ pplication of the latter ‘inthe 
machine to cut ‘vegetables squares’ ‘te 
also the apparatus above desctibed 
forcing down and compressing’ ha siyaevadoa 
&c: &c., is what T claim as my 
and improvement.” - svo1gel 
Machines similar in principle have eda 
previously patented and described by us; 
the claim, therefore, should “be” for 
what are called improvements, the 





Pamaen tes 








.  Lwitpranieary Gaier 










inventor, to. ‘and not being usable without his | 
»9.. Fora Hammer Hatchet; Joel Howe, 
Princeton, Worcester county, Massachu- 
sotta, July 860 ne ie ty ey on, 
to. the hammer part of a shingling 
hatchet, you adda claw projecting back. 
from the hammer face, in a line with the 
le, you have this machine. j 
10. For a Plough ; James Jacobs, | 
Maysville, Mason county, Kentucky, Ju- 
ly 8... ; 





12, For a Filtering Apparatus ; Little. | 


ton Ayres, city of Baltimore, July 8, 

13. For a Self-balancing Slide Valve 
for Steam Engines; John Kirkpatrick, 
eity of Baltimore, July 10, 

14. For an, improvement on Bushing 
the Sheaves of Pulleys, and on their pins; 
Moses H. Marshall, Gloucester, Essex 
county, Massachusetts, July 10. 

15. Fora Traverse Sleigh ; Bela Mark. 
ham, Burlington, Chittenden county, Ver- 
mont, July 10. : 

17, For an improvement in Railway 
Carriages; Isaac Knight, city of Balti- 
more... First patented March 18th, 1829 ; 
patent surrendered, and re-issued upon an 
amended specification, July 10. 

The same mode of sustaining the late- 
ral thrust of the axle which forms the 
claim of Mr. Kuight, was also claimed in 
one of the patents obtained by Mr. Ross 
Winans; which of these gentlemen was 
“the true and original inventor,” is not 
a question for us to determine. 

18. For an improvemeat in the em. 

loyment of Water Power; Ebenezer 

‘ord, Jay, Oxford county, Maine, July 
10. 

- The specific, new, and superior facili. 
ties comprised in the above described im. 
provement, and which | claim as my own 
invention, are the following: 1st. The 
construction.of the tub-wheel ; its pecu- 
liar location, being immersed in a reser- 
voir or cistern of water, and consequently 
not liable to be encumbered with ice ; 
and the manner of its operation, as com. 
prising the wedge power. 2d. The pe- 
culiar manner of using the water, so as 
to double its action upon the terminating 
wheel, with its full primary force in each 
action, .3d, The general arrangement 
and combination of the parts, without 
specially regarding their size or propor. 
tions, or the material of which they are 
constructed.” ‘ 

Those persons who are well acquaint. 
ed with hydraulics, will see enough in the 

ing claims to convince them that 
the inventor has “travelled out of the re. 
cord.” The idea, which is clearly ex. 
, that the same water, in the same 

l, may be twice used, “ with the full 
primary force in each action,” is so ma- 
nifestly fallacious, as not to require to be 
disproved ; if itecan be twice used ‘ with 
the full primary force,” it may be so used 
a hundred times, and a fall of four feet 
would be.as available as one of four hun- 


ts In the plan before us, a wheel, with 
spiral openings near its periphery, through 
which the water is to descend, is to be 
placed horizontally in a trunk, or flume ; 
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, the whole arrangement proposed by him 





and after it has descended through this, 
it is to be conducted to an undershot, or 
flutter, wheel; and the shafts of the two 
wheels are to be connected by straps, or 
te: 

19, For a Steam Bug Destroyer ; Jo- 
nathan Howlet, Greensboro’, Guilford 
county, North Carolina, July 8. 

Woe to the bed-bugs, should these 
steam bug destroying machines become 
as numerous as washing, thrashing, and 
churning machines, of which there seems 
to be some danger. This is the second 
from North Carolina, a State by no means 
prolific in patented inventions. In vol. 
xiii., p. 313, we described one from the 
State.of New-York, and, not long since, 
there was one from the. far West; and, 
what is somewhat curious, they are all 
alike, and are also all of them similar to 
such as had been previously described in 
the English journals. As the bugs are 
doomed to destruction, it might be some 
consolation to them in their dying ago- 
nies, to know that their enemies will not 
be able to sustain the right which they 
claim to their “infernal machines,” un- 
der the patent laws, the great seal to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

20. For Propelling W heels ; William 
Kelly, city of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
July 10. 

21. For propelling machinery by Horse 
Power ; Eliakim Briggs, Fort Covington, 
Franklin county, New-York, July 12. 

This is the common, inclined, movable 
floor, upon which the horse is to walk. 
The cross slats are to be connected to. 
gether by staples and links on their under 
sides, which, by their bearing against 
each other, as the floor becomes straight, 
are to sustain it, with the horse, or horses, 
upon it. The doing this by means of the 
staples and links, is the part claimed as 
an improvement. ‘There are at least two 
existing patents for sustaining such a 
floor, without ways between the drums at 
the ends; in both these instances, how. 
ever, blocks, or stops, attached to, and 
rising to some height above, the upper 
sides of the slats, were to be brought into 
contact by the straightening of the floor. 
This latter method is undoubtedly prefer. 
able to that designated in the foregoing 
patent, but neither of them can be safely 
depended upon, with the weight of a 
horse upon the floor, as it is subjected to 
a leverage which will, sooner or later, 
cause them to fail. 

22. For a Chain of Boats, for inland 
navigation ; Gurdon F. Saltonstall, Dar- 
lington District, South Carolina, July 12. 

As the title indicates, these boats are 
to be so constructed that two, three, or 
more, may be linked together. Those 
forming the two ends present a sharp bow 
to the water, whilst the joining ends ter- 
minate, abruptly, so that, when brought 
together, and. linked, they form one con- 
tinuous boat. The specificatidh points 


out. the advantages to be derived from 
boats thus constructed, and the patentee 
manifestly supposes that the idea of thus 
connecting boats is altogether new; in this, 
however, he is mistaken, as will presently 
appear. He, in fact, seems to think that 
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is o , as he does not make any 
claim, or attempt to point out in what 
respect the invention is to be considered 
as new. 

In vol. xii., p. 235, canal boats are de- 
scribed, for which a patent was obtained, 
April 6th, 1833. Six, or any other num- 
ber of sections, were to be joined toge- 
ther, the two end sections being so formed 
as to cause them to pass readily through 
the water, the others being square, to ad- 
mit of their being conveniently linked to- 
gether, just as in the case before us. It 
is scarcely necessary to go further back, 
in order to prove the truth of the assertion 
above made. 

23. For a Machine for Drawing Boots ; 
Lewis Dole, and Nathaniel Peckard, 
Bowley, :Essex county, Massachusetts, 
July 12, 

24. For Locks for Doors ; Simon Pettes, 
Bellows Falls, Windham county, Ver. 
mont, July 12. 

25. For an improved Cider Mill; Na. 
than Booth, Cheshire, New-Haven coun. 
ty, Connecticut, July 12. 

This cider mill is to be made in the 
form of the old-fashioned coffee or bark 
mill, with a conical nut, and a shell adapt- 
ed to it, both of which are to be made of 
wood, the grooves or spirals upon them 
being formed by bars of iron fixed upon 
each, at an angle of about forty-five de- 
grees. These bars are to be an inch 
wide, and half an inch thick; they are to 
project their whole thickness at the up- 
per, or feeding end, but are to be let into 
the nut and shell, so that, at their lower 
ends, they shall not rise more than a six- 
teenth of an inch. The wood between 
them, at the upper ends, is to be grooved 
out, so as readily to admit the apples. 

26. For an improvement in the mode 
of manufacturing of Plates for Gun Bar- 
rels; Harvey Mills, Springfield, Hamp. 
den county, Massachusetts, July 12. 

The plates are to be prepared for weld. 
ing, by rolling, instead of by forging, as 
has been usually done. The rollers are 
to be somewhat more in circumference 
than the length of the barrel to be formed, 
and are to be geared together in the or. 
dinary way. 

Flat bars are to be employed, of about 
three fourths of an inch thick, and wide 
enough to form the butt of the plate by 
rolling longitudinally ; and in order to 
give the taper required, both in width and 
thickness, the bar is first rolled edgewise 
through eccentric grooves, wide enough 
to receive it, and is thus reduced to the 
proper width. It is then rolled flatwise 
through another groove, or grooves, so 
formed as to give it the required thickness 
at the butt, the muzzle, and the interme- 
diate parts. The scarfing is performed 
in the same way, in suitable ves, as 
is likewise the grooving by which it is fi- 
nally prepared for welding. 

_ 27. For a Pump Gauge, for ascertain- 
ing the depth of the water in the hold 
of a vessel; James D. Woodside, 


Yo Washington, District of Columte Sab 
29. For an improvement in Railroad 
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30. For a Platform Balance for weigh- 
ing; Samuel L..Hay, city of Boston, 
Mecssichssetts, July 14. - 

$1. Fora Bedstead for Invalids ; Wil- 
liam Leo Woolf, city of New-York, July 
15. 

23. For a Cooking Stove; Samuel W. 
Phelps, Cincinnati, Hamilton county, 
Ohio, July 16. WS 

33. For a Rarefying Oven Cook Stove ; 
Samuel W. Phelps, Cincinnati, Hamilton 
county, Ohio, July 16. 

34. ‘For a machine for Cutting Laths ; 
Dana Hubbard, Wheeling, Ohio county, 
Virginia, July 18. - 

A plank, of about eight feet in length, 
is to be fixed so as to slide backward and 
forward, horizontally, in grooves made 
for that purpose, in a strong bench or 
frame. ‘The plank is to receive its tra- 
versing motion of about eight inches, 
from a pitman, or shackle bar, attached 
to one end of it, which is acted upon by 
a crank'on a fly-wheel shaft. A knife, 
the full length of a lath, and from four 
to six inches wide, is to be fixed upon the 
sliding plank obliquely, making an angle 
of about 20 degrees with the edge there- 
of. The stuff to be cut is first sawed 
into boards, and then cross-cut to the 
} of a lath; these boards are drop- 

edgewise into a groove falling so as 
to be cut by the knife, the board bearing 
against a cutting block, faced with steel 
on its under side. The laths pass, as 
they are cut, through an opening made in 
the plank for that purpose. 

35. For a Cheese Press; Sylvester 
Kibbe, Schoharie, Schoharie county, New- 
York, July 18. 

_- 86. For a Steam Fireplace; John W. 
Cochran, Lowell, Middlesex county, Mas- 
‘sachusetts, July 18. 

_ The apparatus here patented is intend. 
ed to heat dwelling houses, ships, and 
‘other. places, by means of steam gene- 
rated by a fire in a common open fire. 
place, or caboose, without interfering 
with the use of the fire for culinary or 
other purposes. 

A boiler of metal is to be made in the 
form of the back and jams of an ordinary 
fireplace. The back part of this boiler 
is to fit against the back of the fireplace, 
and its ends against the jambs; it is not, 
however, we apprehend, to be in contact 
- with them, but at a sufficient distance to 
allow heated air and’ flame to pass be- 
- tween them. The height of this boiler, 
judging from the drawing, will be about 
equal to that of the breast of the fire- 
_ place, and its depth at bottom about a 
‘foot, whence it is to slope back as it as- 
cends ; it is to have feet at the bottom, to 
raise it from the hearth. There are to be 
~ two long rectangular cavities in the front, 
something like ovens, into which the flame 
_ is designed to enter, to increase the heat- 

; the double plates surrounding 
these cavities. Water is to be admitted 
through a pipe at top, and steam is to es- 
_,Gape through another pipe, and tobe 
“thence conducted around a room, or 
‘wherever it may be wanted. 
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Metallic wedges are to be so placed in 


‘the common wood bush as to form a col- 


lar around the neck of the spindle, with 
a piece of gum elastic, or some. similar 
material, between the wood and the me- 
tallic wedge, so as to give elasticity there- 
to, and thus to relieve it, in some degree, 
from dead friction. 

38. For an Improvement in Wagons, or 
other Wheeled Carriages ; Reuben Rich, 
givion, Oswego county,-New-York, July 


The specification of this improvement 
is somewhat laconic, yet the writer termi- 
nates his description as though the few 


‘remarks made had been productive of 


some fatigue. ‘The whole which can be 
called descriptive is in the following 
words: “The wheels are the same as 
common carriages, except the hubs, and 
the axles in the hubs. . The axle in the 
hubs is a bar of iron through the hub, with 
the ends made round, sticking out of the 
hubs about two or three inches, as the 
case may be. These axles are made 
permanent in the hubs, and revolve round 
with the wheels, and the frame is ex- 
plained in the drawing; so jt needs no 
further explanation about it.” 

39. Fur a Retaining Box for Oil in 
Upright Journals; Henry Barton, Ro- 
chester, Monroe county, N. Y., July 22. 

Below the box in which the upper gud- 
geon of a vertical shaft revolves, there 
is to be a cup for containing oil. The 
box is secured to the framework by a 
flanch on its upper: side, and descends 
upon the gudgeon so that a cap fastened 
upon the shaft, just below the box, may 
have its sides rise so as to surround the 
said box, without touching it. The cup 
may then be nearly filled with oil, which, 
from the height of the rim of the cup, will 
necessarily flow in between the gudgeon 
and the box. When the shaft is to have 
a rapid moiion, this, as the cup revolves 
with it, would tend, by centrifugal force, 
to throw the oil out of the cup; a recess, 
or groove, is, therefore, formed round the 
lower part of the cup, to retain the larger 
portion of the oil, and thus to counteract 
its tendency to overflow. 

The advantages derived from the ap- 
plication of the retaining box are stated 
to be, “ first, the effectual preservation 
of all such bearings from becoming dry, 
heating, and wearing, and deranging their 
relative positions, prevent fire from fric- 
tion, which has not unfrequently been the 
result of rapid motion. Secondly, a great 
saving of oil, as the cup saves all that is 
applied. Thirdly, a saving of time, for, 
with the addition of the retaining cup, 
once a week will be often enough to ap- 
ply oil, when, without it, from once to 


four times a day is required, in most Ca- |}, 


ses. Fourthly, cleanliness in all fine ma- 
chinery, as nothing can flow down. the 
shaft, or spindle, to foul or otherwise dis- 
figure or injure below.” 

40. For a machine for Blocking Horse 
Collars ; Nathan Post, Norfolk, St. Law- 
rence county, New-York, July 24. 
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4; > BP, DOO th more 
is is a very ingeniously contrived 

hydraulic engine, Phe the power 
of water to drive: machinery, by a rega- 
lated ure. The description of it is 
of great length, and it was our ‘design to 
have epitomized it, accompanying our ac- 
count with the necessary cuts. -The-ar. 
ticle is not, however, yet prepared, and as 
we anticipate the reception of an account 
of its actual operation from the inventor, 
who is engaged in carrying it into praeti- 
cal operation, we shall, for a time, post. 
pone 7 —_ — 

42. For a h; Henry Peache 
city of Philedelphie, July-25. eo 

43. Fora Thrashing Machine ; Gideon 
Hotchkins, Windser, Broome: county, 
New-York, July 25. 

Although a very labored description is 


‘given of this thrashing machine, > and 


certain distinct claims are made, there 
still is not, in our apprehension, any thing 
presented which is new. The machine 
is of the cylinder and concave kind, with 
beaters which swing upon_ bolts -passing 
through circular heads, in a way that-is 
well known. oi 

44. For improvements in the Process 
of Tanning ;¢ Edward S, and. Daniel 

ll, Smithfield, Jefferson county, Virgi- 
nia, July 28. 

45. For a Female Auger for ‘euiting 
Wagon Spoke Tenons ; Job Pcie Co. 
calico township, Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, July 28. 

Bitts for cutting round tenons, or 
have been long and well known, and have 
also been used for tenoning spokes for 
wheels. So far as we can judge froma 
very imperfect description, there is’ no- 
thing new in the one which is the subject 
of this patent; if there is, it Consists 
merely in a change of shape, without the 
production of any new effect, or the em. 
ployment of any improved means. 

A patent was obtained for an improve. 
ment in augers, or bits, of this kind, by 
Mr. Abel Conant, in June, 1829, as may 
be seen by turning to p. 176, vol. ivi; at 
which time it was not pretended’ that 
there was any thing new in the thing jit- 
self. The plan, as there proposed, ‘we 
think decidedly supericr ‘to that now’of- 
fered. - s 

46. For a Saw Knife; Lorenzo’ Gta- 
ham, Paris, Oneida county, New-York, 
July 29. : 

Take a common knife, and cut teeth in 
the back of it, and you have the patent 


saw knife, which, we are told, ‘may be- 


used for culinary purposes, for pruning, 
or for any thing else which may be found 
suitable. a 

47. For an improvement in the,mode 
of Chilling Cast Iron Wheels for Ra 
Cars; Phineas Davis, Civil En 
city of Baltimore, July 29... 

48. For promoting the, ion of 
Anthracite, in ig ive and other Steam 
Engines ; Phineas Davis, Civil Engineer, 
city of Baltimore, July 29. — 
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~ {From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] i oth, ene prt 
Birch’s. Patent, Aaletree..and Box for 
ewog od) 51 LATTABCHs Preps loud o) 
‘Many have been the attempts made to 
supply that. important desideratum in 
evachmaking, ‘namely, a) :permanently 
oiled‘axte, or, to: speak more properly, an 
axte> that once with: a sufficien. 
ey ‘ofsoil: will remainiso—ifi not forever, 
atleast: for such‘ a length of time as will 
obviate: the: numerous . inconveniences 
with which the necessity of frequent oil- 
iimgis «attended; when ‘travelling, more 
especially. .Mr. Birch, the eminent coach 
allen: Kasveoshtiyl ipetiited and patent- 
ed an axletfée\and box; which seems, to || - 
us'to be muth farther towards: supplying 
this desideratum than any other. inven- 
tion of the kind with which we are ac- 
+ Tallguddet ah ghbladd anipubings, ap: 
ia ku i } | 
nts the -arm ‘and shoulder of Mr. 
h’s sqxletree..: The arm, which is.a 
p ne cyliider, has a groove cut im it to 
wthe passage of oil ; the end is screw- 
yed*teyreceive'the nut, anda hole is cut 
*intoct forthe Jdinch-pin. Taio nite) 
nis 2 and 3 are two loose cylindrical 
barrels, made to turn easily on the! axle, 
\wrmij each is. perforated: with héles, to 
-i@jlow the free passage of oil, and to re- 
ceive any grit that may have got on the 


surface... 'y ya A 3 
-o Fig, 40is the, nut, the.back of which, or 
theend, that, meets. the box, is made con. 
vex, so as to fit into the concave end of 
Ane box and agninst, the cylindrical: bar. 
ovals. , The, other-end, of the nut ig hexa- 
ipoushogne, at through ‘the six sides, in 
: onder that the ,linch-pin, fig. 5, may be 
_(putein.at ap r of these sides, and the play 
of che wheel adjusted to a nicety. 
siziaig. 6 is the;.cap or. reservoir which 
wis aerewed into: the, linch end of the. box. 
ois Now, let, us; putthese. parts together. 
The cylindrical, barrels, (figs. 2 and,.3,) 
sare put on.the, .arm,/(fig. 1,) and, after 


ydhese.are inserted in, the box, (which lat. |}... . a “bg LA 
bccn iene. gon, bs te ~ bly i ness’s travelling carriages, where the || injured. All the rubbing surfaces were 


Nieto th ho oil) th |improvement'has been found to answer | well covered with oil, and appeared. to 
wepamoeriny a, NF.G ; oil,) the nut, |! Semarkably well. have been at all times sufficiently lubri- 
wh beet, SETOMPC. 9M ¢ fee linch-pin |)“One of these axletrees was put to the || cated. The oil had not become , gluti- 
(PBEM Ib ayIng a hag on the cap, the || cabriolet of John Ramsbottom, Esq., M. || nous, nor could. much have escaped,:as 
box. will be pineining 6 as\ inserted in the |!'p, which went out on the 9th October, || there remained still a. sufficient quantity 
a ng shows Py BB4/ Anis | 11881. One month afterwards it was ex. || to keep the working parts in good order 

re ee ee of em scale, to ‘Aihined ‘and refitted up,+and was not || for a considerable time to come. . The 
» fBOm. , the Big ik sg of the» different.|i',¢ain' touched until ‘the 23d of May, || oil was discolored by. the iron, but had 
a ctaugtd Br tke bil % yPien ore the 1838, when it was found quite full of oil. || no verdigris init. The wheel; was re- 

seta din peepiy™ i 4 ‘eel ‘d ‘0 1/Tt' was’ again ‘refitted with the same oil, || placed without any further supply, of. oil. 
eh YY hs x te eh real Sar- land ‘the cabriolet continued ‘in use: until (Signed) “‘ CuarLes Tortis, 
Sy has an? pis Pyeng show- the 12th of May, ‘1834; when the axle. |} - “‘ Director of the Museum.” 
ax 


; 34,4 vi 
i Bie i 








h rd fine up a gig with one} bed Ms a gp ony ag Specification of the Patent,.granted to 
PAN. 1Bins Lone presence of Dr. ‘Birkbeck and Mr. Top- || Specification @ , granted 
Bu teleaneee,, one, heel of (Sh lis. The latter gentleman has made has WILLIaM Nortu, of Stangate, Lam- 
til pom The. again cis- |! following report ‘of this examination : beth, in the County of Surrey, Slater, 
ed until worn out. ‘The other wheel “Museum'of National Marmfactures, &c. || for an Improvement in Roofing or .Co- 
1 the he from ‘it, ‘and ‘ran_six- oi “ Leicester square, May 12, 1834. vering Houses and other Buildings or 
OBB S a e8 5 rot arn, &e. 3 then  “©T was this day present on the premi Places.—Sealed January 29, 1833,; 
ch ean et an oraaat and put to-tses”of Mr. Birch, coachmaker, Great To all to whom. these presents,shall 
be er without any oil, when, in this state; }} Quieeii ‘street, to see the state of a pair of |} come, &c.. Now, know ye that my.said 
wheel Re sixty miles without ‘stick. hie we Siete axletree boxes, after the || invention is described and ascertained in 
oottientintie: Winineld ase, mor ‘Same-had been in use above two! years |} manner following, (that is.to say).+, 
ahi - the ae of Reactor hart ehar se Vaan ia balf'since the Jast replenishment:|} Seder in, ropfing ns 
Stas of ane’ nNovil Highness the || with Oil.<'/Phéyowere jin. a cabriolet e- || ing houses jand.other buildings or.p 
chess of Kent, was the first person to longing to John Ramsbottom, Esq., M. P. || partly consists in laying and retaming 
notice the improved axletree, and he has |} “There appeared to have been no par- || upon the wooden or iron rafters of 
introduced it in some of her Royal High. |j tial wear ; every part was free and un. || roofs, slates or slabs of slates, each of 
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hich, with the exception of those used’ 
ins the lower tier.of all,.is raised at its 
lower'end by means of a fillet of slate, 
lead, or other metal, or of mastic composi- 
tion attached to the under side of the slate 
or.slab, which fillet, excepting when laid 
on slates, or slabs of slates of uneven. 
surface, is scolloped on its under side, 
more or less, as may be required, so as 
te admit air from without to the timbers 
ofthe’ roof, and to let steam, heat, and 
damp, escape from within. My said im. 
provement further consists in laying or 
retaining upon the wooden or iron rafters 
of'such roofs, slates or slabs of slate, each 
of which, with the exception of those 
used in the upper tier of all, has attached 
to the top side of the upper end of each, 
ia fillet of slate, lead, or other metal, or of 
mastic composition, smaller than the fillet 
before described, and the upper end of 
the,.slate, or slab, to which the smaller 
fillet is attached, being overiapped by 
the lower end of the slate or slab to which 
the larger: fillet is attached, the smaller 
‘fillet excludes wet from without, while it 
does not prevent the air from being ad- 
‘mitted to the timbers of the roof from 
“without, or steam, heat, or damps, es- 
¢aping from within, which completes the 
horizontal joints. Further, on the under 
side of each slate or slab, a groove is 
“@ank’at each side, the outer edges of 
which overlap the edges of a slate, or 
iron bearer, which has a corresponding 
groove sunk on each side of its upper 
‘\gurface, forming a channel for the dis- 
charge of wet that may get into the ver- 
tical joint. 

And in order that this my specification 
‘may be sufficiently clear to enable com- 
pétent persons, at the expiration of my 
patent, to practise my invention with the 
same advantage which I myself now pos- 
sess,.I shall describe the whole process of 
‘“yoofing, or covering houses, and other 

buildings or places, in the manner which 
I practise. 











..sDeseription of Drawing.—The slates 
‘ ‘or stabs of slate are in thickness from 
‘4.8 inch to 1 inch, according to the 
aera required, in length from 2 feet 
to 6 feet, the breadth about two-thirds the 
‘4ength. On the under side of each slate 
- or slab, is a ve at each of its sides 
about 3.4 isk Wide and 1.4 inch deep, 
fig. No. 1, Ay A- 


On the under side of the lower end of 


has 


matin 
M 


each slate, excepting those ‘used: 
bottom tier, or eave course, is a groove 
3-8 inch and 1.8 inch deep, into which is 
fastened a fillet of slate, lead, or other 
metal, about 3-8 by 5.8 inch, by means of 
a seam of mastic or oil cement, having its 
bottom edge scolloped according as little 
or much ventilation is required, or not 
scolloped if the face of the slate. upon 
which it bears is of uneven surface, fig: 
No. 2, pn. And upon the upper sidé’ of 
the top end of each slate, (excepting 
those used in the upper.tier of all,) is 


tion, or of slate, lead, or other metal, 
about 3 inch wide, 4 inch thick, fig. No. 
2,c: observing, that I generally use a 
fillet of lead for the bottem end, on-ac- 
count of its exposure to the weather, and 
its flexible quality in bending to tlie un. 
evenness of the slate, and a fillet of mas- 
tic for the top end on account of its adhe- 
sive quality to the slate, and being partly 
protected from the weather. The bear- 
ers upon which the sides of the slates or 
slabs bear, forming the: vertical joints, 
are of slate or iron, from 1 to 2 inches 
thick, of the same length as the slates, 
and about 3 inches.wide,.with a grodve 
about $ inch wide and 4 inch deep on 
each side of the upper face, fig. No. 1, 
D, D, D. 

Method of fixing the improved roofing. 
—The wooden or iron rafters must be 
placed horizontally, of sufficient distance 
apart to allow of the top end of the slates 


end to overlap the slate below 2 inches, 
the principals or binders are about 8 feet 
apart. The slate or iron bearers are 
sunk and nailed at the upper ends, a suf. 
ficient. depth into the rafters to allow of 
the slates or slabs bearing equally upon 
the rafters and upon the bearers, the 
bottom-end overlapping the head of the 
slate below 2 inches, and the sides of the 
slates or slabs overlapping the -sides of 
the bearers, fastened at the bottom-ends 
with metal loops, £, £,- countersunk into 
the face of the slate, and nailed to the 
rafters.—In witness whereof, &c. 
Enrolled July 29, 1833. 





Specification of the Patent granted to 
Joun Barriste ConsTANTINE ToRAssA, 
and others, for certain Improvements in 
Making or Producing the Pigment com- 
monly known by the name of White 
Lead or Carbonate of Lead. Sealed 
December 11, 1833.* 

To all to whom’ these presents shall 
come, &c. &c.- Now know. ye, that in 
compliance with the said proviso,'we, the 
said John Baptiste Constantine Torassa, 
Paul Isaac Muston, and. Henry Walker 
Wood, do hereby declare the nature of 


or producing — the pigment commonly 
known by the name of white lead with- 
out the use or employment of vinegar, 
or acetic, or acetous acid, in°any other 
form or under any other name, and 
without the aid of artificial heat, except 
for the purpose of drying the white lead, 
as hereinafter mentioned, by:reducing 








inthe 


laid a fillet of mastic or other composi-_ 


having 2 inches bearing, and the bottom } 


the said invention to consist in making | 









the ordinary lead of commerce, by fric-:}} 





ae 









| tion in water, to a very fine powder, 
then exposing the said powder —— 
pheric air,so that it may ire. both. 
oxygen and carbonic acid, Bie gf a be 
converted into the pigment aforesaid. _ 

We cut common sheet lead into very 
small pieces. or grains, or, what. is. pre- 
ferable, we form lead into what may be 
termed shot, in the same manner.as 
patent shot is made, except that no 
ingredient is used to cause the lead:to 
cool in a perfect round form. The exact 
shape of the pieces of lead is immaterial, 
but the shape of shot is the most. con- 
venient. These shots. or pieces of lead 
should be about the size of duck shot, 
and having procured any given quantity, 
we place them in an open ghallow woo 
vessel lined with. sheet lead, which we 
call a friction vessel, covering the bottom 
of the vessel with the shot or pieces of 
lead to the depth of about one inch, and 
then add water sufficient to cover them, 
but not more. We then tip the vessel 
containing the shot or pieces. of lead, 
from side to side, in such manner as.to 
cause the shots or -pieces of lead to roll 
backwards and forwards on the. bettem 
of the vessel, and thus produce. great 
friction of the pieces of lead, one against 
the other, and, this friction will produce 
an extremely fine powder of lead mixed 
with the’ water, from which it will separate 
easily, if Jeft to subside. We them re- 
move the moist powder, which is at an 
early period of the process of a dark 
color, pass it throujsh a fine sieve, and ex- 
pose it for about eight or ten days to 
atmospheric air, whilst the power is’ still 
in a moist state, and about the consistence 
of thick cream, in another shallow open 
vessel, which we call the carbonating 
vessel, where we agitate or stir it con- 
stantly, in order to expose it as much as 
possible to the action of the atmospheric 
air, until it assumes a_ beautiful, white 
color, and is thus converted into»:the 
pigment commonly known by the name 
of white lead or carbonate of lead, "The 
carbonating vessel may be made of any 
convenient material, but we prefer wood 
as nearly colorless as possible. “When 
the white lead is thus produced, if it 
should still contain any moisture, it should 
be well dried before it is put into casks 
for sale. 


Now, whereas we do not claim as the 
said invention the form of: the friction or 
carbonating vessels here given, or; the 
particular manner hereinbefore deseribed 
of agitating the lead, thoes the forego- 
ing is the process we usually employ as 
being the best adapted of any.,.we now 
know of for the purpose, whén=engine- 
power is not used; but we" claiii as the 
said invention the following Umprove- 
ments, (that is to say,) making..white 
lead without the use of vine ous 
acid, in any other form or’ undér”any 
other name, and without the aid of arti- 
ficial heat, except for the purposes of 
drying the white lead, as hereinbefore 
mentioned, and converting theérdinary 








* The engraving and description of it ssb‘Gmitted. 
w fre ety process of manufecenee-{Ed. 















motily Known by the name of white lead 
or carbonate of lead, by reducing it to a 
fine powder by friction, as aforesaid, and 
then-converting that powder into the said 
piginent by exposing it to the action of 
the atmosphere, as hereinbefore described. 
And such invention“being, to the best of 
our knowledge and belief, entirely new 
and never before used, we do hereby 
declare this to be our specification of the 
samé, and that we do verily believe this 
our said specification doth comply in all 
respects fully ‘and without reserve or 
disguisé with the proviso in the said 
hereinbefore in part recited letters patent 
contained ; wherefore we do hereby 
claim to maintain exclusive right and 
privilege tothe said invention. In witness 
whereof, &c. 
Enrolled June 10, 1834. 








& Brick Macuine.—lIt will probably be recollect. 
ed by our readers, that in our July number, or at 
page 26, of volume 4th, we gave a short descrip. 
tion of a machine for making bricks. We now 
give a very minute account of it, with three of the 
ten drawings which accompanied the pamphlet, 
If it answers the recommendation accompanying 
it, even in a slight degree, we hope to see one of 
them in use in the vicinity of this city. 

Fig. 1, a section of the machine. 

. 2, a ground view of the machine and 
w ouse. 
. 6, the front view of a set of irons for one 
d, namely, the foot-block, ¢; the piston, s r; 
with the wrought iron rods, u v w; the denser, r 
g; the levers, 943 and the head-block, z. 

The ‘above will suffice fora general description 
of the different plates. We shall now proceed to 
give a more particular and detailed description of 
each part of the machine, by referring to the Jet. 
ters upon the different plates. 

A A, fig. 1, represent the ends of the posts as 
connected with the other parts of the structure. 
These posts must be 20 inehes square, and 21 
feet 2inehes long. The ends above the cap, and 
below the sill, must be two feet long ; and if the 
timber be not very firm, they should be rounded at 
’ the corners, and banded with good wrought iron. 

B, fig. 1, represents a cap, This should be 
framed in two parts. The upper part 50 inches 
long, 29. inches deep, and 20 inches thick. Into the 

er edge of the cap two grooves must be cut 
five inches square. The outer edge of each 
groove must be 12 1-2 inches from the end of the 
cap. This will place the grooves fifteen inches 
apart in the clear. The under part of the cap is 
50 inches long, 20 inches wide, and 5 inches deep. 
Into this part of the cap two mortices must be 
made, 5 inches long and 3 wide, which, when the 
two parts of the cap are put together in the frame, 
will meet the grooves in the upper part of the 
cap, above described. Both parts of the cap 
must have a strong tenon at each end, 15 inches 
long, to go through the posts. The horizontal 
geass in the upper part of the cap, as above 
escribed, and as seen in the plate, are to re. 
ceive each two iron wedges, which regulate the 
thickness of the brick. The mortices in the low. 
er part of the capare to receive the head-blucks, 
which press against the under sides of the wedges. 

C, fig. 1, represents what may be called the 
Denser Clamp. In the side view, seen in the 
plates, only one of these clamps are visible. 
They are 46 inches long, 26. inches deep, and 7 
iaches thick. They are boxed into the posts ; 
the posts being left full in the centre, (a width of 
6 inches,) and the boxing cut in 7 inches wide, 
and 3 inches deep. These clamps sustain the 
irons which confine the denser, and keep it in its 
vertical position, The two clamps are confined 
together by four bolts, the heads of which are 
visible in the draft. The top of the denser 
clamps are 75 inches below the bottom of the cap. 

D, fig. 1, represents the Mould Clamps:: 








They are 46 inches long; 18 inches deep, 
and.7, 1-2. inches. thick. y are boxed into 
the posts in the same manner as the denser 
clamps, leaving a space between them of:5 inch. 
és, ‘are.-confined together in the same 
manner asthe denser clamps, that is by four bolts, 
with heads at one end and screws at the other. 
Care must be taken to place these bolts in the po- 
sitions represented in the draft, or they will inter- 
fere with the irons connected with the piston. Into 
these clamps the moulds are set, by cutting away 
in the inside, so that chey will fit-close when the 
clamps.are put in and screwed firmly together. 
The moulds are fastened down fby a ‘bar of iron 
running across each end of them, and then turned 
at right angles, down through the denser clamps, 
with screws and taps at the bottom to keep them 
firm, These bars of iron should be three-fourths 
of an inch square ; and the cast iron blocks, which 
form the ends of the mould, should be three- 
fourths of an inch narrower than those, which 
form the sides. Thus formed, the, bar will, in 
fact, compose a part of the end of the mould. 
The bar should be made with a joint or hook at 
one of the angles, so as to be easily separated, 
when it may be necessary to take out the moulds. 
If this be not done, the denser clamps must be 
taken out before the moulds can be moved, which 
will always be difficult and troublesome. 

E, fig. 1, represents the Sill, which is 50 inches 
long (exclusive of the tenons), 34 inches deep, 
and 20 inches wide. If it be difficult to obtain 
timber of the proper size, I-can see no special ob. 
jection to framing the sill in two parts, which 
wil require the pieces to be 17 instead of 34 
inches deep. The distance between the sill and 
mould clamps is 9 inches, between the mould 
clamps and denser clamps 10 inches, and be- 
tween the denser clamps and cap 75 inches. 

F, fig. 1, represents the Driving Wheel Shaft. 
This, (if the bottom of it be set on a level with 
the top of the sill,) must be 11 feet 10 inches long. 

G G, fig. 1 and 2, gives a ground and side 
view of the Driving Wheel. This, if the cog- 
work be of wood, should be at least eight feet in 
diameter; if made of iron, it may be much 
smaller. It should be strong and firm, as for 
mill gearing. 

H, fig. land 2, the Crank Shaft. This must be of 
the firmest kind of timber, ]4 inches diameter, and 
15 feet long. One end of this shaft runs on a 
gudgeon, which rests in a block or gallows, which 
gallows hangs from the beamii. To the other 
end is attached the crank, by a wing. 

II, fig. 1 and 2, represents the Wallower or 
Pinion.. This must be precisely one half he 
size of the driving wheel, whatever that maj oe. 

K, fig. l.and 2. In fig. 1 and 2 are seer the 
edge view of the small cog wheel which is at- 
tached to the crank shaft near the end next the 
press. * *” * * » 
The wheel & 2 is supported by a short shaft, one 
end of which rests in the beam d d, and the other 
in a beam passing between, and supported by,"the 
two small posts last named. Upon the shafts of 
the wheel k 3 are placed four kams, which roll 
directly under the centre of the wrists. These 
kams, as they roll round, press down upon the 
ends of the levers which are attached to the rods 
of the piston, and thus raise the bottom of the 
moulds. The fulcrum upon which these levers 
rest must be precisely two-thirds of the way 
from the point where the kams act upon them, to 
the point where they are attached to the rods. 
The kams being 12 ihches long, the bottom of the 
moulds will raise six inches, which is the proper 
distance. 

L LLU, fig. 1 and 2, represents the Crank. This 
is a casting of about four hundred pounds weight ; 
and it is somewhat difficult to give a clear 
description of it, either in language or by adraft. 
The end tewards the driving wheel is composed 
of a wing, (such as usually forms a part of a 
wing-gudgeon,) which goes into the crank shaft. 
The bearing next the wing must be 8 inches long 
by four and three fourths inches in diameter. 
The first angle, which must be four and one-half 
inches square, and so long that it will bring the 
wristjeight and one-half inches from ‘the bearing 
just described, that is, by counting from the 
centre of the bearing tothe centre of the wrist. 
The first wrist, which must be four and one- 
fourth inches diameter and five inches long, in 















the clear. The second ur and one-four 
inches square and eight and one-half long, count. 
‘ing from the centre of the wrist) 
centre of motion in the crank. The centre bear. 
ing, four inches diameter and seven inches long. 
We have now got through the description of the 
first half of the crank, (or half next. the driving 
wheel,) with the two first bearings. The 

wrist must not be in an opposite direction from 
the first, but on an angle of 90 degrees from it, 
taking the centre of motion in the crank as the 
angular point: or, in other words, when the wrist 
next the so pipe | wheel is up to the highest point 
of the cirele which the wrist describes, then, and 
at that moment, the second wrist must be on a 
level with the respective bearings of the crank. 

M M, fiig. 1 and 2,:the pole, or arm to which 
the team is hitched. 

dd, fiig. 1 and2. These beams sustain the 
two outer bearings of the crank. In fig. 1 the 
ends of these beams only are seen. They should 
be so framed into the posts that their upper edges 
shall be 37 in. lower than the bottom of the cap. 

Sf, fiig. 1, shows two of the corner posts of 
the wheel house. These should be one foot 
square and 13 feet long, (besides the tenons.) 

gg, fig. 2, the two outside beams of the 
wheel house. These should be one foot square, 
and 30 feet long in the clear. g g, fig. 1, shows 
where these beams are eed in the posts, that 
is, one foot below the top of the posts. 

hh, fig. 1 and 2, the plates of the wheel house, 
10 inches square, and 32 feet long. 

ii, fig. 1 and 2. In figure 2 are seen the two 
centre beams which support the upper end of the 
driving wheel shaft, and one end of the crank 
shaft, These beams should be at least 15 inches 
deep and 12 inches wide. They are two feet 
apart in the clear, and are framed into the poste 
on a level with the outer beams. 

k, fig. 1 and 2, the head block which sustains 
the upper end of the driving wheel shaft. This 
block should be 4 feet long, 1 foot square, and 
boxed into the upper edges of the beams 2 inches. 

ll, fig. 1 and 2; these are mere braces, to keep 
the frame firm in its place, so that the gearing will 
run steady. Too much care cannot well be taken 
in the construction of the wheel house to make it 
firm and incapable of swerving. 

mm, fig. 1; these posts sustain the centre 
beams; they must be 1 foot square, and 13 feet 
long in the clear. Braces, of at least 6 feet in 
length, should be framed from these posts to the 
centre beams. 

n n, fig. 1, one of the sills of the whee) house. 
The sills should be of durable timber, 1 foot 
square, and long enough to form a square of 30 
feet in the clear. 

o 0, fig. 2, the horse track, which must of course 
> as large as practicable in a square of thirty 

eet, 

p p: fig. 2, the four pitman rods which run from 
—_ evers to the crank, and serve to straighten 
and bend the levers. 

& & &; figure 6, the levers and the denser. The 
bodies of these are 3 inches square, or as near that 
shape as the patterns can be drawn from the sand; 
the joints six inches wide, with projections on the 
outside of the joints to receive the snibils or 
hooks which hold the levers together, (q, 1.) 
The conyex and concave half circles upon which 
the levers bend, should be one inch in diameter. 
The manner in which these circles should be cut, 
is obvious in fig. 7, which represents an edge 
view of the levers and denser. The levers should 
be precisely 36 inches long, counting from the 
angular points, and the denser 4] inches long ; 
this, when the levers are straight, will give a dis- 
tance of 9 feet 6 inches from the.bottom of the cap 
to the bottom of the denser, (allowing one inch 
for the head block.) 

rr, fig. 6, the bottom of the denser and top of 
the piston. The size of these must be the same as 
the flat surface of the brick, which size will be re. 
gulated by the custom of the place, or the views 
of the builder. It may be well to remember, 
however, that a brick 9 inches long, 4 1-2 inches 
wide, and 2 1-2 inches thick, contains a fraction 
over 100 cubic inches of clay—whereas, @ brick 
8 inches long, 4 inches wide, and 2 inches thick, 
contains only 64 cubic inches. It will therefore 
take less than two.thirds the force to press a brick 








of the latter than of the former description. 
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*" s, fig 6, the bottom of the piston. This should 
be 6 inches long, and 4 inches wide, with a cavity 
in the bottom of the right shape to receive a coni- 
cal projection of the foot block ; this conical pro- 
jection of the foot block should be 2 inches square 
at the base, and 2 inches high, running to a point 
in the centre. This shape of the piston and foot 
block is necessary to make the pistdén, when it 
falls, invariably come to the same position. The 
piston must be cast with a hole through it large 
enough to receive a cross bar, 2 1.2 inches deep, 
and 5.8ths of an inch thick, (See fig. 6.) To 
each end of this cross bar is attached a rod 
3.4ths of an inch square. These rods must 19 1.2 
inches apart, (from outside to outside,) and firm. 
ly braced. There must be a joint in the rods 
at v, and perhaps it may be best to have ano. 
ther immediately below where the rods are at- 
tached to the raising levers. The raising levers 
must be forked near the point where they rest 
upon the fulcrum, so as to meet the upper ends 
of the raising rods. In order to have these le. 








vers perfectly inflexible, they must be covered 
on the upper side with a thin bar of iron, which 
must be spiked or screwed firmly to the wooden 
part of the lever. The screws at the top of the 
rods are for the purpose of fastening: them ‘to 
the raising levers, and keeping the work at all 
times tight and in its proper place. The top 
of these rods, from the jeint at v, must be inclined 
about two inches inward, so as to prevent the 
raising levers from interfering with each other. 

t, fig. 6, the foot block. This should be 5 
inches deep, and a little smaller at the top than the 
bottom of the piston, so that the clay which 
may happen to fall through, or round the mould; 
shall not rest upon the block The bottom of this 
block should be at least one foot square ; but ail, 
except the part which comes in contact with the 
piston, may be only 1 inch thick. 

A machine with two pair of moulds only, 
will make from fifty to seventy thousand bricks 
per week. But if the regular market be large, 


it can, by using a steam engine of 10 — 
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- WARKNESS” NEWLY INVENTED BRICK-MAKING MACHINE. ~~ 
“Fig. 1. 







‘side of the.1 nd make two 
bably be the better way, however, to 
the number of presses, rather 
moulds in a press. _. 






wire rolling screen. This screen 
turned by hand, or attached to a drum 
with the driving wheel. To screen clay by hand 
is about the same labor as to make it into mortar. 
Every manufacturer can have his own plan for 
pulverizing his clay. : a 
The clay, to be worked to advantage, must be 
in a dry state—not so as to become but so 
that it will in a measure lose its adhesive quali- 
ties In this state, when pressed, the air will es- 
cape out of it, and it will become solid. ~ But ifit 
be moist, it is impossible to press ‘it—or rather, 


sufficient to protect clay for 150,000 bricks. Into 
this shed let him wheel clay during the winter, 
so as to have the whole of it frozen. He will 


wanted. The balance of the clay requi 
the season should, during the winter, be thrown 
up into ridges. It can then be taken into the 
shed during dry weather, always taking care to 
have the shed so full that the press may not have 
to stop during a week of wet weather. 


Tue Tomato.—Few vegetables of equal 
value are so little known through this coun- 
try. None are more readily raised—none 
better repay the cultivator. 

The tomato, or love apple, is a luxury in 
common use through the south of Europe. 
a —— ny Italy, particularly, it is 

employed in culinary preparations, Ei 
ther raw or stewed, in soups, or fricassees, 
for gravy, or catsup, as well as for pickles 
and sweetmeats, its utility is such that it 
would not readily be dispensed with by 
those who have given it a fair trial in these 
various ways. experience of several 
years enables me to recommend the tomato 
to all who. desire the acquisition in their 
gardens of u cheap luxury. For salubrity 
none can surpass it. Ithas been constant. 
ly used in various forms at almost every 
meal during the last three or four seasons, 
by eos and several acquaintance, whose 
health continued excellent, even when the 
prevalence of the cholera banished fruits 
and vegetables generally from most tables. 

Should any who are now u uainted 
with the tomato, make the experiment of 
) raising a supply, they may add to the sim- 

le luxuries of the table by adopting these 
irections for making tomato catsup : 

The tomatoes, when full wipe, be 
bruised and boiled slowly for half an hour 
—then strained through a cloth, and the 

iquid boiled for an half hour, after 
ding salt and spices, but without any 
mixture of water. The scum should 
carefully removed, so as to render the li- 
- as pure as possible. It should be bot- 
and kept in a cool place. After it has 
stood a short time, should any sediment be 
discovered in the bottles, (and in order to 
know with certainty, clear glass bottles 
| would be the best for this use,) the liquor 
| should: be : “ ase bye In 
this way catsup of excellent quality—pre- 
| ferable, in my judgment, to that from mush- 
oo roudily'aeede, es goenten quate saa 
be readily’ m in uantity, 
with less’ trouble, than im common, 
way. Ruo.~~[Genesee Parmer.) ». @is 
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_Annoat Evtorion, Jin. Tthy 1835, by Jonariran 
_M, Wiinwhien?, D. D., Rector of Trinity Chureh, 
Boston. . Boston :. Durron & | Wenrworrn. 
- Printers tothe State.—[t is in some sort, a rule 
“with : us, in these occasional literary notices, to 
‘ eonfine ourselves, in regard to sermons and other 
analogous publications, to a mere mention of 
their title and. subject, An. the case before us, 
- however, both the topics selected andthe manner 
~ Of treating them, induce us to depart from this 
rules. 


Galled.to seeeeh, ‘aveording - ton good old cus. 
tom, the annual sermon before the Government 
“and lature of Massa setts, Dr. Wain- 

a ee happily availed Mae of the oceasion 

“to saa religion in’ what, may-be called: i 
temporal aspect, as advancing and sustaining 
Principles essential to the welfare and happiness 
‘at givil eociety.” The text, he chose was ‘from 
- Deuteronomy xv. ii. “The poor shall never cease 
“out of the Jand,” and the lesson which he thence 
eloquently inculcated was, that inequality of i in. |) 
dividual wealth is the ordinance of Providence, | 
and essentiul to civilization. That the preacher 
‘ gequitted himself ably, itis only matter of course 
for one who knows him, to say—that he acquitted 
himself satisfactorily to his auditors, is evinced | 
by the handsome edition of the discourse now 
before us, published at the request, and by the 
. order, of the Senate'of Massachuegtts, . ; 

_.. We have read this discourse with unfeigned 
"gratification, and ‘wish it eould be read by all, 
~ whose heads may have ‘been turned by ‘the ‘idle 
and wicked doctrines—with which selfish’ and 
heartless demagogues have so recently, excited 
our happy country—of incompatibility between 
the rich andthe poor. There is no such incom: 
patibility ; but, on the contrary, mutual depen- 
‘dence and mutual imerests. Nor ie this inequali- 
ty. of condition among men, the result of po- | 
litical instivutions, hough undoubtedly it may be 
greatly aggravated thereby, It is founded in na» 
ture, and ‘sanctioned by revelation ; and, as by 
man’s wisdom or agency it was not ordained, so 
neither by man’s wisdom or agency can it be 
abolished. But we’ate sermonizing ourselves, 
when. a more accuetomed and far more capable 
Preacher invites the attention of our readers. 

The scope of the Sermon ic—first, to interpret 
accurately the broad assertion of the text ; second- 
ly, to prove that the inequality of condition which, 

~ itimplies, is essential to the political, intellectual, 

moral and religious improvement of the human 
race; and lastly, to point out how “the more 

- gtievous and repulsive circumstances attending 

upon this constitution of the social state, may be 

meliorated, if not entirely removed.” 
From the second head we make the following 
'. emtract: 


“But. follow out the consequences resulting 
from sresy the condition of men, and you 
. will gee accumulated reasons !o assent to, and ad. 
mire, this ordination of Providence. No one who 
_ has for a moment thought of the subject can doubt, 
that inorder to the comfort even, of civilized so. 
wneny® «occupations must be 
and mest be cared on:at the same 






for clothing must be made, impl 
must be formed, and vessels mist 
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be constructed and navigated. It is equally obvi- 
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ous chat the division of labor in cavential to giving 
= ae to these occupations. In addition to 
rote ments, there are various other trades 
980 ag ts be Pm ee er offi- 









hed it laws—ar'd with- 
is, no civilized’? hold togeth. 
you oblige every man to his own me- 


jahic, farmer,, manufacturer and navigator, and 
o his share of the magistracy upon some prin. 
of rotation, it is obvious that we can none of 
: pnjoy as many, or as great, advaitages as. we 

jo under the present system ; and itis equally ob. 
vious, that all these various occupations, receiving 
only the divided attention of an individual, must 
very fast go backward, and the knowledge and 
foseriny. which men now possess in their various 
employments, in--proportion to the undivided at- 
tention they give to them, must be constantly and 





rapidly diminished. I take it for granted that no 


seven: in very _moderate circumstances, 
choose to nreboquiak the comforts and con- 


-veniences he now possesses, in his humble habi- 
He would not like to be deprived of his |. 


tation. 
glazed windows which let in the light while they 
exclude. the cold, of the various domestic 
nsils of iron and earthenware in which his 

e meals are cooked and served up, or the 
ferent fabrics of linen, cotton, silk, woollen 

d leather, which supply himself and his family 
with clothing ; nor would he choose to exchange 
his convenient tools-of trade, for. the stone.axe 
and the flint knife ofthe Indian. Yet sueh would 
be the inevitable result, were the benign and ad— 
mirable principle of the division of labor to be 
banished from society. How then is it to be 
maintained—how ? but by holding forth to every 


| than,a stimulus to activity, ingenuity and enter— 
| prise, in the hope of bettering his condition.— 


Many employments essential tu the existence of 
civilized society, are yet so unpleasant in them— 
selves, that no one would undertake them but 
from the excitement of sucha motive. But were 
all mento be made equal, and were they obliged 
by the laws of society to continue so, there 
could be no such animating impulse to the exer- 
tion of our bodily or mental powers. Who is so 
ignorant of himself and of human nature, as not 
to know, that until we have secured the kind as. 
sistance »f habit, labor of every description is 
irksome, and that the hope of advancing our- 
selves, is the exciting principle that overcomes 
our natural love of ease, and sharpens all the hu. 
man faculties. Strike this outof the social state, 
and we should deteriorate year by year, till we 
dropped down to the degraded level of savages. 
Now this important, this essential principle 
Cannot subsist without the distinction of rich and 
poor.” 

Thus much for the physical discomforts of the 
state of equality. The next extract illustrates, 
by a fine rhetorical figure, the intellectual stag. 

nation it would induce : 


Were ah circumstanees of men equalized, 
‘their intellectual..and moral faculties would be. 
come feeble and-sluggish,.and the state of the 
moral-world would be analogous to that of our 
physical earth, were the whole reduced to one un. 
varied plain. "The whole atmosphere then being 
one dense, unwholesome vapour, the whole land, 
one.dead and dreary. flat, the. whvle ocean, one 
waveless and stagnant pool,.ocur world would be 
fit.only for those huge. misshapen creatures, the 
next remove from senseless matter, such as geo. 
logists have discovered, and such as. existed ere 
the Almighty Architect broke up the fountains of 
the great deep, and caused the mountains and hills 
to\pierce the skies and condense the vapors for 
refreshing showers, the healthful winds te blow 
about them, the joyous rivers to pour down from 
their summits, -carrying\verdure and fruitfulness 
to the humble valleys beneath, and thus render- 
ing it'capable of supporting active life, in varied 
and countless forms uf beauty and utility to man. 


One only extract more, and we must, though 
reluctantly, conclude : 


The unequal distribution .of wealth then, we 
believe to be not only an unalterable consequence 


must be tilled, houses mast be built, | of the nature of man, and the:state of being in 
cwhich he is placed,. but also: the only system by 
which his happiness and improvement can be 





promoted in this state of being. We do not 


the very rich and the very poor, 


we may oomecs it 19 be sie. einanets 
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deny that there are evils attending it, and that in 

‘Some countries it has been by artific 

pre ret regulations, uatil 
and unreasonable. 


is dental true and just, but <3 may 
often has been, pushed to such ar 
be detrimental to the best. in 













dency of political Tegulations i 
effect, as is the case under 
vernments, the consequences | 
“middling class, ae it is sometim 
the portion of the communit 


strength, intelligence and ritve Of 
may infer, that that country is the 2 
ous and happy which has ms greatest pro 
of this class of citizens. It is ona’ 


of our public institutions, that tl 
‘duced this effect, and that in no 
face of the earth, is the middling-clnee-s 
ly as large as in our own. How. th 
to maintain ourselves in this enviable condition F 
Or if, as is feared by some, we are gradually 
declining from it, and individuals amongst us are 
becoming too rich, by the accumulation of capital, 
and others getting to be too poor and threatening 
to become burdens upon society, how are we te 
remedy the evil and prevent its recurrence ?— 
These are momentous questions. Can we ac. 
complish the object, and keep the happy medium 
through legislative interference, by checking the 
increase of capital, by forcing the wealthy under 
a process of unequal taxation 0 give up a portion 
of their superabundance, or by an agrarian sys. 
tem of the division of property? None but a 
madmen, an ignorant enthusiast, or an unprinci- 
pled demagogue could propose this latter remedy. 
Nor will the others ve tolerated for a moment by 
sound and enlightened judgment. As to an equal 
division ef property by some act of legalized vio. 
lence, it would avail just as much as a child’s 
play in drawing squares and circles upon a sandy 
beach ; the returning tide of human ions, en- 
terprise and industry, (and return it would as 
certainly as ocean ebbs and flows) would sweep 
the whole away, and leave the surface ‘marked 
as before by unequal ridges. If we would save 
the structure of society from utter ,disgolption, 
maintain inviolate our civil and religi rties, 
and preserve ourselves from political dangers, 
awful and incalculable, let us most sacredly guard 
the rights of property. This is the palladium of 
nations, this is the pledge of their improvement 
in all the arts that civilize and adorn our nature, 
this is their security for advancement in morals 
and religion. Once touch the rights of property, 
let it be felt that men are impeded and harrassed 
in their efforts to obtain it, that its possession is 
insecure, and that portions of it may be taken 
from them by unequal taxation, and you immedi. 
ately stop enterprise, and withe e the pro- 
gress of knowledge, and with the: 
knowledge, that also of virtue—and the 





is the happiness of such a community". 
be torn by intestine commotion, or if this is kept 
under by the military arm of a strong-and despo- 
tic executive, jt must prepare to see its commerce 
sicken and die, ite agriculture decay, ite manu. 
factories silent and in ruins, its schools deserted, 
its rvads impassable and infested with “banditti, 
and all its institutions relapsing into a‘state of 
Turkish barbarism. 


Aten Prescorr, or the fortunes of a New- 
England boy; by the author of ““Morals‘of plea- 
sure,” &c., 2 vols.—New York, Harper &. Bao- 
THERs. It requires no great discrimination to find 
out that thie novel is written by a laay, or-that 
|} she is one thoroughly imbued with® Amefican 
feelings and principles. The hero, Allen Pres- 
cott, the only son of a destitute and widowed 
mother, with his New England education, hardi- 
heod of character, and uprightness of principle, 
begins the world without any thing but, hope and 
energy, atid-arrives where so many living, have 
“under almost ‘simitat’ cireutistances, arrived, st 





honor and fortune. This simple story, interspet- 
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eadivdits:indidents of village life, of eorly, inter. 
rapted,’but finally; wriumphaut love, is made the. 
vehicle of illustrating the real equality of our pe. 
litical institutions, andthe opportuniucs they ypen 
alike.to all, of personal distinction. The style is 
easy and equal—though we confess our dislike of 
the frequent, introduction of the ungrammatical 
peculiarities of Yankee speech—accurate, though 
they doubtless are, as records of real life. The 
ere and reflections are always praisewor- 
thy,iand often very happily expressed. Take for 
instarice this description of maternal love : 
~” &Some one has said that the heart of a mother 
ig the master piece of Nature’s works. It is, at 
least, that portion of them which least asks the 
aid of culture. She may be requited to.be in. 
how to govern, to punish, or to teach; 
it to love—through evil as well as good report— 
, fervently, deeply, to the sacrifice of 
erg even unto death, what mother, if she 
be ‘true to the instincts of her nature, does not 
know.” 

In the only other extract we have room for, our 
readers will find a just and discriminating view 
of the influence and effect of our political institu. 
tions, upon the mass of native Americans: 

“There is in the laboring classes (a distinction 
gtowing every day more reputable) not only a 
practical good sense and susceptibility of refined 
and generous emotions, but a patriotism, a true 
estimate of our blessings as a people, and of our 
individual responsibilities, and on subjects of na- 
‘tional interest, a justness of thinking, of which 
you. are little aware. You proiess to love your 
country ; but learn to reduce this abstract idea to 
the practical test of love of countrymen—not a 
sympathy with a select few, having the same ad- 
vantages and pursuits with yourself; your heart 
must warm toevery oue who worthily bears the 
name of an American! and must sincerely ap- 
prove of those institutions by which you, as an 
individual, are rendered of comparatively small 
importance, while the mass is elevated.” 

There is. good feeling and sound judgment in 
thése sentiments, and with these we take leave 
of the book. 


‘'Tww Princess, or the Beguine ; by Lapy Mor- 





“Gan, 2vols. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea & 


Blanchard.—What a Princéss is, all our readers 
knew, or think they do; but a Beguine, what is 


: that? ‘Nothing more than a Sister of Charity, 
- vowed to works of kindneés and benevolence, 
,gtatuiteusly rendered to the poor, the sick, and 


the dying... The title, therefore, of this new novel 


‘ of Miladi Morgan, would seem to embrace the 


two extremes of human existence, the favorite 
of fortune and of a court, and the humble atten- 
dant-upon the. pallets of the outcasts of the 
world. . How the apparently discordant attributes 


_ Of these two conditions, are brought together 


and harmonized, it is not for us to reveal, for 
that would spoil much of the interest of the story. 


We, therefore, only add, that there is much of 


what purports to be English high life, but whieh, 
in the scale of morals, may be set down as very 


' low and. degraced life—some connoisseurship 
‘2 and agréeavie gossip about Flemish pictures, 
‘Flemisn architecture, and Flemish history, and 
of . great geal of politics about Belgium and the 


Revolution of, we believe, four days.— 


‘Iv is written througheut in the sprightly, dashing 


vein of Lady Morgan. 
‘Tue Penny Cycrorepia or tue Society ror 
Tat Dirrusion or Knowxeper: Vol. 1. London, 


““Cuantes Kron, New York Wu. Jackson, Bos. 


ton Mownoz & Faancrs.—The title of this vol- 
tme..is so,explanatory, and the character of. the 
weekly numbers in which the Cyclopedia is dis. 
tributed, is so well known, as to render any re. 
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asi th thie head from ue, wmentinaley : “The | 
volume now before us comprises the numbers for 
a year, Itis a ‘royal 8 vo,,of 580 pp, of double 
columns—and costs neatly bound in calf $2! _ lations created, between Pe eisedhar and 
As a book of ready reference, such a work is || learn in what manner, and. subject to whose di- 
of great value, and this one, has in that view this || rection, the effects of an'‘insolvent debtor areto 
peculiar advantage, that whereas other Cyclopedi, || be distributed among those to whom’ he is in. 
as.give under a general head an elaborate treatise || debted, and those who may have become — 
on each branch of knowledge, and refer for the || sureties. The infinite diversity. of cases that 
explanation of particular terms, to what is said || continually arise, will indeed render such knowl- 
under that general head—this Cyclopedia gives || edge of but little service to himself unless backed 
under each term, as it ocours alphabetically, such || by legal advice : but the attainment of a certain 
explanation as to render it abundantly intelligible || degree of information, will teach him at least 
The superiority, fer occasions of reference mere- || when to resort toa practitioner : and we do not 
ly, of such a plan will at once be perceived.— || temember a work from which such knowledge 
This volume extends through A to Andes. The || may be more readily -suablitis than from that 
plates, cuts, and engravings &c., as in the sepa. || before us. 
rate numbers, are all preserved here. The great number of cases cited, with 
Wonderrut Cuaracrers by Henry Wizson: || the analytical table of contents, must render this 
1 Vol. 8 vo. New York Hanren & Bnoruzns, for || ¥ery convenient volume te the junior members 
sale by Wa. Buanerr. Here is a very curious || of the profession. 


and handsemely printed volume, which unan Tue Kwioxersocxer, for February ; N. York, 
nounced and without signal note in advance of || J. DisturNELu. ; 
any sort, comes before the public in a most agree. Tue U.S. Mmrrary anp Navat Macazive, 
able shape. We know not whether it it a repub- || for February; Washington, Bens. Homans. 
lication from England or whether the collection These are the only two periodicals ‘for the 
embodied.in these pages is now for the first,time ||} month that have reached us. 
given to the light—but we do know that we have The Knickerbocker has a pleasant variety, and 
a capital assemblage of ‘* Wonderful Characters” || some good articles. Of these, we specify: the 
high and low, with engravings of some of them || first on “ Life,” by Dr. S. L. Metcalf—and the 
worthy of the pencil of Cruikshanks, Beggars || Historical notice of Columbia College. The 
acd princesses, Joanof Arc, and Bampfyld Moore || Cruise ot a Guinea-man, is extravagant and impos- 
Carew, figure alternately and make up a gallery || sible, though evincing considerable power. | We 
of portreits in which “ the ultimities and summi- || take an extract from the notice of Columbia Gel. 
ties” or the lowest and the highest piteh of which || lege, which only does justice to the value of, and 
man’s nature is susceptible, are exhibited and || course of inatruction pursued in, that institution : 
personified. In October, 1829, the office of President» be- 
Tne Forgicn Quarterty Review, for Dec. Cael vibasts Wy thes eh: At ei Eee abe 


, wer ‘ had continaed to an advanced age, with great 
1834; American edition, Vol. 1, No, 2, being || zeal and fidelity, to preside over ~ institution ; 


No. IX. of the Republication of the Foreign Re- ona 6 a oe hema es the a 
i - illiam r n one of the. Cirenit 
views, by Tueo. Fosrer: New York, Wx. ‘Van Ja of this State, nshieieietedcen supply the 
Nornen.—Several papers of interest in this num. pis a. 
ber will reward the attention of readers. Onaeon On the first of January, 1830, the new: Presi- 
the state of Italy—in reference to a publication b= ~ rong upon the ee oee of his —— and 
; Fae within the same month, the system of . instruc— 
by the Italian Beltrami, who pat forth several tion ‘was ‘extended by she. establishment of'a-Zé- 
years agoa ridiculous book in this country, claim. terary and Scientific course, distinct from the 
ing to have discovered the sources of the Missis- || full course, in which latter the. classical -studies 
sippi—presents some views of the actual state || are included, and students were allowed to: be 
of that country, new to us. Thaton the Viscount ee forany of the ie ear s 
Arlincourt’s new novel—historical, polemical, and ee ee wir 


omprised the Modern Langnages of Eur 
anti-Louis. Philippist—of which the Brewer King Free scholarships were cotubliehed by haibean. 


of Ghent, Jacques Van Arievelde, is the hero; || ty of the bape 4 = Pe ers ee 
; : : were vested in e of the religious 
mes third on tbe. Boeeen Government and * tions in the: city, and imies: leading inatitatl 
administration, where the paternal wisdom and || 5.» the promotion of knowledge; and the Pro- 
affection of a despotic sovereign, contrast streng- || fessors of the college were authorized to deliver 
ly, by their beneficent resnits, with some of the || Public Lectur3s ‘at extra hours in any: of.the 
realities of the rule of our republican Chief Ma. || branches of Literature and Science, falling within 
: ‘Il be found i : their respective departments. 
gistrate—wi ‘ound interesting. The sub.graduate course of instruction ares 
A Practica Summary or tHe Law or Assicn- || subsequently enlarged bythe addition of lectures 
MENTs IN Trust FoR THE Benzgit or Crebirors, Sen a Ge earomaniod ~ an — 
Wire aN APPRMDIx m Foams; by Josern K. classes, and enlarging those in the Fa 
AnceLL, Bosten: Hilliard Gray, & Co.—This || of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. A course 
handsomely printed volume exhibits, in a me. || of ea o fa wir in — 
thodical form, and within a small compass, a || °f the Unite hos-Aas since — d to t 
mass of information in relation to the law of as- base sree mae Cosmas ae Sotakiey 
signment, which will prove very valuable to per- || to discharge these increased duties, one hour was 
sons engaged in trade. As a general rule, itis — — daily paper of the students, Fad 
about as absurd to become one’s own lawyer, aa || ‘hat cach class now altendsone hour serih 
for every man to be hie own doctor,” as the sity, eachaoteg: Woe - ~e goonies tellagons 
advertisements of Empyrics have it; for in eith- sory a exercises in declamation in yore 
| er case, people are equally prone to quack their ; and of the subsequent attendance of one 
persons ur property, to death. But there are, four of thowe 2 at the stady-of pronarn 
branches of the profession with which it is im- J 





The Grammar School of the college was also 
portant that every one should be in some de- |/ placed upon a footing which has rendered it more 














two of Modern Languages; so that a pupil may 
be received into the minor department of the 
Grammar School as soon as he can read the 
English language, and in nine or ter years be 
conducted upen one uniferm system of instruc- 
tion, through both the preparatory school, and 
the college, and at the end of that time receive 
his first-degree; or in five or six years he may 
receive a complete English and Mathematical 
education, including any of the modern langua- 
‘ges, so as to fit him for business without enter- 
the college; or he may, if duly, qualified, 
- enter either the Grammar School or the college 
at any stage of their respective courses. 





As the institution now stands, the Faculty of. 


the college consists of a President and five Pro- 
fessors; all of whom the students of the full 
sub.graduate course are required to attend, and 
any of whom, except those of Greek and Latin 
languages, students of the Literary to Scientific 
course, may attend. These form the Board of 
the e, to aid the President in administering 
ite discipline. There are besides, a Professor ot 
Law, Professors of the principal modern lan- 
gunges of Europe, and one of the Hebrew lan- 
fe, upon any of whom the attendance of the 
Salenel of both courses is voluntary ; but these 
are not members of the Board. 
The general course of instruction in the col. 
lege, may be considered as three fold, viz: 

1, The Full Course, including every branch of 
collegiate study, and entiiling the successful stu. 
dent to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

2. The Literary and Scientific Course, which 
excludes the study of the Ancient Languages, but 
includes that of the Modern. To the successful 
student in this course is given, upon a vote of the 
Board of Trustees, a College Testimonial, dif. 
oe but in name and extent, from the Acade. 
micai degree of the full course. 

3. The Votuntary Course, which is intended 
for uates and others, who have made some 
He “rene in learning, and is limited solely by 
the wishes of parents, or of the applicants them- 
selves, both in regard to extent and duration, and 
admits, also, of a tigher course of instruction in 
the Greek and Latin languages. : 

An attendance on the first course requires the 
student to be matriculated, and forbids all pro- 
fessional studies, and pursuits. An attendance 
- On the second, also requires matriculation, but 
admits ef professional studies at the same time. 

An attendance on the third course is altogether 
- voluntary, requiring no. matriculution, and capa- 
ble of being rendered consistent not only with 
professional pursuits, but even with mercantile 
and twechanical employments. 

No student is admitted into the Freshman, or 
lowest class of the full course, unless he be ac- 
curately acquainted with the Grammar of both 
the Greek and Latin tongues, including such 
rules of Prosody as may be applicable to the Po. 
ets he is required to be examined upon. He 
must be master of the greater part. of Cesar’s 
Commentaries, of the principal Orations of Ci- 
cero, of the first eight Books of the Aineid, 
- Sallust, certain * an mag of the Greek Testament, 

Jacob’s Greek Reader, and parts of the Cyrope. 
dia and of the Iliad. He must aleo be able to 
translate English into grammatical Latin, and be 
well versed in Arithmetic and Algebra, as far as 
the end of Simple Equations, and with Medern 
Geography ; and no student is admitted into an 
upper class without being master ef the previous 
part of the course,—nor are any adinitted from 
other colleges, without-a certificate of good 


The full course of studies. in the different 
classes is as follows, viz: 

Finst Year. Freshman Clase.—Parts of Livy 
and Horace, Dalzel’s Collectanea Greca Majora, 
Latin prose compositions, Roman.Antiquities, 
and Ancient Geography, the Elements of Geome- 
try, Algebra, Universal Grammar, Englielr Com. 
position, and outline of Ancient History, whh 
Chronology. ' ee 
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Cicero, de jute and de Amicitia, of, 
Tacitus, Dalzel’s and Dunbar’s tanea 
Greca Majora, Homer's Iliad, Latin composition 
in prose and verse, Greek and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, plain Trigono and its applications, 

Elementary Chemistry, Elements of 


Rhetoric and Oratory, English Composition and 
outline of Modern History with Chronology. 
Tuiap Year. Class,—Cicero de 


Oratore and de Offciis, Terence, Horace’s Art 
of Poetry, Longinus, Homer’s Iliad, continued, 
Latin composition, Greek, and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, Spherical Trigonometry, Conic Sections, 
Analytic Geometry, Fluxions, Natural Philoso. 
phy, including Chemistry, applied to the Arts, 
Principles of Taste and Criticism, English Com. 
position, Logic, General History of the Literature 
of Europe, Ancient and Modern, with a Critical 
History of English Literature. 

Fovata Year. Senior Cluss.—The classical 
part of the course ot this year is conducted in 
such a manuer as the Professors of Languages, 
with the assent of the President, may direct.— 
The Greek Tragedians are the authors princi- 
pally read. Fluxions, Natural Philosophy, in. 
cluding Mechanics, Astronomy, according to the 
methods of Newton, La Place and La Grange, 
History of Philosophy, Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy, Political Economy, Evidences of 
Christianity, Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 
United States, and English Composition. 

All the classes are, moreover, exercised at 
stated periods in declamation upon subjects con. 
nected with their respective courses. ‘There are 
two public examinations of all the classes every 
year. The first, or intermediate examination, 
commences on the first Monday in March; and 
the second or concluding examination on the 
fourth Monday preceding the vacation, which be- 
gins on the first day of August, and ends on the 
first Monday in October. 

An bonorory testimonial decorated with suit 
able devices, and bearing the seal of the college, 
is adjudged at the intermediate examinations to 
the student in each class who is most distinguish. 
ed for his general merit; and an additional tes- 
timonial to the best in each department of study ; 
and at the concluding examination, a gold medal 
is adjudged to the student of the best general 
standing in each class, a silver medal in each 
class to the best, and a bronze medal to the 
next best in each department; all of which are 
anuounced and delivered at the annual coin. 
mencement, held on the day subsequent to the 
opening of every term.. 


Of this number of the Military and Naval Ma. 
gazine, we have only room to speak in terms of 
general praise, and. to express our satisfaction at 
finding by a notice at the close of it, that its pa- 
tronage is largely increased. It should be fur- 
ther increased. 


SUMMARY. 

Sr. Louis, Jan. 20.—Luck is a fortune.—The 
Steamboat Warsaw arrived at this port on Satur. 
day last from New Orleans. The Warsaw was 
seriously disrbled by striking a snag below Ste. 
Genevieve Island, sowne of the cargo is in conse- 
quence damaged. The snag made a large hole 
in the.bow of the boat, and the pilot at the wheel, 
discovered that she must go down, altered her 





| course so as to run her en the bar nearly oppo- 


site. . Strangely enough, in steering on this 
course the pilot, without seeing it, ran the boat 
directly athwart of the wreck of the Steamboat 
Illinois, which was sunk some years since, and 
so great was her head way that the bow was lift. 
ed out of the water, and safely moored. She was 
thus afforded an excellent opportunity of making 
the necessary repairs. The boat remained in 
this position for twelve hours ;, when the river, 
as good fortune would again have it, rose suffi- 
ciently to drift her clear of the wreck: 

The Mississippi is rising slowly, and is clear 
of: ice below this point. Thus far, we have’had 
a remarkably mild winter—and should it continue 
for a few days more, we need expect no further 
interruption to navigation. The Olivn Branch and 
Potosi have departed for Louisville. 
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(28th Dec.) the American Consul informed him 
that the British trade with China had been stop- 
ped by the Chinese Government. “nd 
Tae Farrarut anp Saeaciovs Doo acain.— 
The Baltimore American in alludmg to the re. 


cent Fires, has this paragraph : 

A circumstance came to our knowledge yes. 
terday, which shows that there must be incen. 
pie ag iis dling in is cee, 
soon after he re his in Pitt. 
between Prodbige ny ast on ae 
had his attention arrested by an unugual 
of his dog, in the yard. On going out to ascer. 
tain the cause, the sagacious animal continued to 
bark, and ran several times to the stable door, 
as if some one were within. The mannerof the 
the dog at once led his master to open it, when 
he found a parcel of combustibles burning on the 
floor. They had apparently been but a short 
time on fire, and were extinguished without diffi. 
culty, bat it is evident that but for the singuler 
enaing of the dog the. stable would have been 

red. 

Mepirerrangan Saquapron.—The Gazette 
publishes the annexed extract of a letter from the 
Fleet Surgeon of the Mediterranean Squadron. 
It is dated on board the United States Ship Del. 
aware in Nov. 

* T am atill in the land of the living, after hev- 
ing been exposed to scenes almost calculated to 
make death too familiar. Our ship remaine in 
port with the Shark; we sent their men, as fast 
as they were attacked, to an island in the har. 
bor. Jt hee been a melancholy scene. About 
20 of our men. have died, and two were buried 
this day ; but from the favorable state of those 
now under care, and a change for the better in 
the weather, this afternoon, I entertain strong 
hopes that the worst is over. No officer has 
died on board, and but one petty officer, the act. 
ig boone of the Shark, who died on the 

it st.” 


Attempt 7 Malays to cut off and Murder 
the Urew of another American Vessel.—The 
barque Kent arrived yesterday from Puio Penang, 
coast of Sumatra, brings intelligence of an at. 
tempt to cut off the a Derby, of Salem, be. 
longing to Stephen C. Phillips, on the coast of 
Sumatra, by the Malays. The information is 
conveyed in the following letter frem Captain 
Felt, master of the Derby, and published in the 
Salem Observer of this morning : 

‘On the 10th June, 1834, lying at Trabangun 
Tchute, barque Derby, of Salem, loading pepper.; 
while on shore that day, received infermation 
that a prow in a neighbouing port was preparing 
to come that. night and eut ‘me off; I went on 
board immediately, and made preparations for 
the defence of the vessel, and kept a vigilant 
watch through the night. As the day began to 
dawn, dicovered the prow right ahead, coming 
slowly down upon me, and within musket shot. 

' EF opened my musketry and cannon upen him, 
upon which he gut his head towarde the sea, and 
appeared to be getting off as fastas he could, 
soon after which astrong breeze came up, and I 
saw the prow pass in shore towards the village 
of Qualae Raliseshn. I ‘afterwards learnt from 
several sources that the prow came from Qualah 
Assehan, and had 12 men on board ; one of which 
came to Baccongang, while I lay. there, and 
stated, that they started with creeses only, calcu- 
lating to find us unprepared to receive them—to 
dagger every person on board, and to possess 
themselves.of the money-and that they took 
freely of opium in order to be more desperate.” 

Capt. Felt, in a letter to his owner, says :—* It 
is high time that the American Government had 
a a — this coast from March to Au- 
gust, (during the pepper season) to protest our 
commerce. She would do a great deal of good 
to the Americans.” p 

I will be remembered that the ship Henry 


Ewing, of Boston, was oblig eget gig a 
of Sumatra, about the same time of the occur- 
rence related above, on account of ‘an atteinpt t0 


cut her off at Asselian.—{Boston Transcript. 
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The extreme cold of Sunday, the Sth inst., ex 


tended to Charleston, S.C., where the thermo. 


meter, at day break, was at zero’ a temperature 
(according to the Southern Patriot) 8 or 10 de. 
grees colder than ever before experienced in that 


city. 

The of American whale ships at sea, 
on the 30th of January, ult, was 257, comprising 
an of about}1,000000 tons, and manned 
by seamen. There were in port at 
the same date, 16 whale ships, making a total of 
273. The number of sperm whale ships which 


may be expected to arrive within the present 
year ia estimated at 70, and their eargoes at 
135,000 bbls. oil, valued at more that three mill. 
ion dollars.—{ Journal of Commerce.) 


Navau Cuapiain.—We are happy to learn that 
the Rev. C. S. Stewart has been assigned as 
Chaplain to the Navy Yard at Brooklyn. 


Death of Gen. Hampton.—General Wane 
Hampton, of South Carolina, died at his residence 
in Columbia, on the 4th inst., in the 8lst year of 
his age. Gen. Hampton served with great gal- 
lantry inthe war of the revolution, and though 
then a mere youth, was, with one or more of his 
brothers, distinguished in the partisan warfare 
under Marion and Sumter, in South Carolina.— 
During the late war with Great Britain he com. 
manded a brigade on the northern frontier. He 
was one of the wealthiest men, if not the wealthiest, 
in the whole Southern country.—[{Courier.} 


et ship Britannia, Capiain Waite, 
which arrived last week from Liverpool, is said 
to have brought the largest cargo of any packet 
since the line was established. It appears by the 
manifest, that she had on beard 1805 cases and 
bales, 200 tons of iron and steel. &c &c. 


Invoice cost of the cargo, $497,000 
One case gold, 50,000 
Value, on first cost of cargo, $547,000 


{Mercantile Adv.) 


IMPORTANT NEWS FROM FRANCE. 

Recall of the French Minister from 
Washington—Passports tendered to 
the American Minister at Paris. 


Such most unhappily, is the intelligence we 
have this day to communicate to ou: readers.— 
In the midst of prosperity unequalled, in the full 
tide of honorable and successful enterprize, 
straining every faculty in the race of physical, in- 
tellectual and moral improvement—while the 
ocegn is whitened with our canvass—while the 
forgets of the far wilderness are disappearing 
before our pioneers of civilization—while new 
undertakings are every where springing up for 
Canals and Railroads, to connect and benefit re. 
gions between which nature seemed to have 
placed insurmountable barriers—and when in 
addition, and as a grace and ornament to all 
these enterprises for advancing our wealth and 
materia] power and enjoyments, we are alive to, 
‘and liberally mindful of, the claims which the 
cause of education, of morals, and of religion has 
Upon‘us, as a nation of Christian freemen—at 
such a period, and in the midst of such a career, 
the blight and curse, the desolation and demo- 
valization of war seem about to fall on us. 


By the Orpheus from Liverpool we have our 
Lendon papers of Friday 16th ult. inclusive— 
and these furnish fromthe Paris Moniteur of 
Wednesday 14th, (the official paper,) a notifica- 
tion that M.Serruier had been recalled from 
Washington, and that Mr. Livingston had been 
apptized that passports were ready for him—an 
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ot the Paris papers, he meant immediately to 
comply with. 

The paragraph in the Moniteur which follows- 
this annunciation of the cessation ef diplomatic 
intercourse between the two countries, that * in 
consequence of the engagements” of France, the 
project of law for satisfying the indemnity to 
America would be immediately presented to the 
Chamber, must be looked on—unless there is 
-really a disposition and intention on the part of 
the Ministry to make a sincere and vigorous ef- 
fort to carry the indemnity through—as an insult. 
ing mockery. 

* * * * * * We were 
net parties in, nor consenting to, the councils 
which have thus needlessly precipitated this mat. 
ter; but “* being in,” we must bear ourselves as 
Americans, having a common cause, and re- 
solved, at all hazards, if the flag of war must be 
thrown out, to rally under it, even to the death. 

But we yet trust that war.may be uvoided— 
much, if not all, now depends ou Congress. 

What then should Congress do? Noruine at 
present. If the recall of the Minister be not fol. 
lowed up by any other hostile demonstration— 
though we confess our apprehension nov ia, that 
an embargo may be laid in the French porte—if 
however, nothing of this sort occur, we would 
wish this Congress might adjourn, without adopt- 
ing any definitive measure—and that the Presi- 
dent should forthwith issue a proclamation re- 
quiring the next Congress to meet on or about 
the let August. By that time the purposes of 
France would be fully developed, the feelings of 
our own people would be ascertained—and a 
Congress assembling under such circumstances, 
and acting with full knowledge and calm delib- 
eration, would carry with them the assent of the 
whole nation. 


We annex some extracts from Liverpool let. 
ters, which shew how this question is viewed 
there. 

Extract of a letter dated Liverpool, Jan. 15. 

There is a regular demand for Cotton, and 
prices have undergone little change of late, good 
fair Bowed selling today at 93-4d. Business 
in Manchester is steady, and there is a tolerably 
steady sale for yarns for export, at prices which 
afford some remuneration at the present value of 
Cotton. 

The aspect of affairs between your country 
and France is not pleasant. From present ap. 
pearances, there is no reason to suppose the 
payment stipulated for in the treaty will be 
made, and the matter therefore will rest. with 
Congress what measures, if any, are now to be 
adopted. 


Extract of a letter dated Liverpool, January 17, 

The recall of the French Minister at Washing. 
ton is important, and will throw the course of pro. 
ceedings on your Legislature, which we trust 
and believe will be temperate. 

It is probable that the Chamber of Deputies will 
make some specific offer of compensation, which 
perhaps it would be well to accept. British ship. 
ping would certainly derive much benefit from 
war between France and the U. States, but trade 
will thereby be thrown out of its customary chan. 
nels, and become hazardous and fincertain. 

The Paris Correspondent of the London Times 
—a paper noted for the accuracy of its foreign 
information—thus. writes about the rupture be- 
tween France and us. {t looks more favourably 
on the cases than other accounts. 












ly, there is very little doubt that the French 1 
consent to concede to the American people all that 
fener corees acer asne a 
necessary to ir 

has sustained from the Message of General Jack- 
son. On the furmer occasion two French 

were seized and carried into American ports, but 
were afterwards released on the adjustment ef 
the question at issue. A still stronger measure 
would probably have resulted from the present 
posture of affairs between the two countries, had 
not the French Government, in the very act of 
recalling their Minister at Washington, and of 
intimating to Mr. Livingston that his passports 
were ready for him, conveyed the official i 
fication that the bill for the adjustment of the 
American differences was this very day to be pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Deputies. é 

It could not, of course, have been very agree- 
able either to the Goverament or the Chamber to 
have been bearded during the discussion by the 
presence of an American Minister in the Hotel of 
the Rue de la Victoire. On the other hand, Mr. 
Livingston has not thought it necessary in. the 
meantime to embark for the United States, but 
takes his passports in the first instance for Lon- 
don, when he will be at hand to give his advice 
to Mr. Barton, the Secretary of ion, who 
will probably be left here in the capacity of 
Chargé d’Affaires, unless it shall appear, contra- 
ry to all present probability, that the whole of the 
French establishment at Washington is to retire 
with M. Serrurier, its chief, and that the last 
postern is to be closed to any thing like an ami- 
cable accommodation. 

The National of this morning, ina short but sar- 
castic paragraph, treats this rupture of diplomatic 
intercourse, andthe whole course adopted by this 
Government, which it had anticipated pretty ac- 
repeat as pry hae to a aap ae of war; 

ut 8 in eight days, when outrag- 
ed dignity of the Citizen King has been satisfied, 
and the: Chamber has sanctioned the treaty for 
the payment of the 25,000,000 of francs to Ame- 
rica, peace will be restored. In fact, ever since, 
the arrival of the Message, the opposition journals 
have been much more moderate in their tone than 
was to have been expected under the cireum- 
stances, considering the part they took against 
the Duke de Broglie’s Administration when the 
— was formerly under discussion in the Cham- 

r. 

There appears, however, to be little ground 
for alarm. In the official conferences which have 
taken place within the last four days, between 
Mr. Livingston and Admiral de Rigny, every 
sort of assurance was given, on the one. si 
and the other, of the anxiety of both Govern- 
menis to avoid any serious cause of quarrel.— 
On the part of the Foreign Secretary this. as— 
surance was strongly repeated the night before 
last, and as late as yesterday, at the hour of 
post, ae mms nek the Ses idea at Seve 
can legation that a proceeding wou ve 
been resorted to as that which must by that time 
have been resolved on, and of which you have 
the official announcement in this morning's Moni. 
teur. 

We derive ‘rom Paris papers of Jan. 14, the 
following important paragraphs :— 

Confidential instructions have been sent to the 
sea-ports, and principal commercial towns oi the 
kingdom, to get up petitions for the immediate 
adoption by the Chambers of the trea*y with the 
United States. 

Mr. Middleton, Secretary to the American Le. 


gation at Madrid, arrived in Paris on Monday, 
with inscriptions for 12,000,000 reals delive 

‘by Spain in pursuance of the new ty between 
the two Powers for liquidating the of A. 


merican citizens upon Spain. r 

Old Cobbett, ‘we see, is re-elected from Olde 
ham, and is classed in the list..of Reformers ; 
but we think it an even chance if he does not sup- 
port the Duke. | _ ia 
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The Duke of Leuehtenberg, husband of the 
young Queen of Portugal, ‘wad expected in Lon. 
don at the last dates, on, his way to Lisbon. 

_ Old-Talleyrand has at last retired ‘from public 
lise? His political testament is annexed. It was 
said | in Paris that Louis Philippe hinted, that it 


should. not be made public, which the wily 


statesman turned off by saying, the only question 
Was; whether it should ‘be published by the 
royal permission, ot hisown.” 

‘The 1 Mawliger announces officially that. the 


accepted th of the P 
King bas sees as FA ce ams See 


has appointed Goneral Sebastiani to be his suc. 


cessor. 
»: The Prince’s letter follows: 


Sim—When the eonfidence of the King called 
me four years ago to the Embassy of London, 
the very difficulties of the mission induced me to 
obey: I believe I have accomplished for the 
benefit of France and of the King, two objects of 
ittterést which Ihave always had in my mind, and 
whieh I have always considered as closely con- 
netted. During these four years, the maintenance 
of ‘a general peace has admitted of all our rela- 
tions being simplified. Our policy, isolated as it 
was, has been ‘mingled with that of the other 
nations. “It hus been accepted, appreciated, and 
Hénoted by the honest men of all countries. The 
ed“operation we have obtained’ from England 
has cost nothing to our independence or our 
national ‘feelings ; and ‘such has been our re— 
‘speet for’ the rights’ of all, ‘such has been the 
eandor of our proceedings, that far from creatin, 
mistrust, it ae ae that has been cal! 
for against the ‘spirit’ of P. em whieh 
disturbs the old States of Europe. It is certainly 

owing to the exalted wisdom and great abilities 
of the’King that all these satisfactory’ results 
mitist be attributed. claim for myself no other 
_ merit ‘than that of having divined before all others 
the profound thoughts of the King, and to have 
antiotinced them to those who have since been 
convinced of the truth of my words. 

Now that all Europe knows and admires the 
King; and thereby the principal difficulties have 
been surmounted—now that England has perhaps 

an equal want with ourselves for a mutual alliance 
ween us, and that the path which she appears 
‘inclined to follow must induce her to prefer 
a niind with traditions less ‘ancient than mine, 
I conceive I may, ‘without failing in my devoted 
duty®to the King or to France, entreat, respect- 
fully, that his Majesty will accept my resignation, 
whieh Tirequest you, Sir, will lay before ‘him. 
‘great age, the infirmities which are its natu- 
Consequence, thé repose'they counsel, the re. 
ection they suggest, render'this step very sim- 
degree ‘fully justify it, and even render ita 
I tely upon the equity and goodness oor 
King to form the ‘same judgment. Accept, etc. 
‘Painoe pt Tauveyranp.” 

The fetowing is the ‘answer of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, which i is only dated on Wednes- 
dayt—.5). ) 

“Paince—I. have laid before the King the let. 
ter, ares pape niga the Minister of Foreign Af- 


by which ‘ouentreat his Majesty to accept. 
— resi jon of the Embass aly yey Bar His 
Waren 15 a long time hesitated to accept it. In 


associating yourself with his sentiments and those 


of his Government, you have so ably concurred 
i sng stability to the new Monszeh 
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» Our venerable fellow-citizen Col.. Trumbull 
has, under his own signature, made a statement 
in our columns to-day, not without interest, as 
bearing. upon the French question of indemnity 

Col. ‘T'rumbull’s suggestion of discriminating 
duties, or non-intercourse, rather than war, is 
surely.the right one to begin with. 

To the Editor of the New York American : 

Sie: The dispute between the United States 
and France, on the question of compensation to 
the citizens of the former, for spoliations com- 
mitted»by the Government or the citizens of the 
latter, and’ which <the actual Government of 
France, stipulated by treaty to pay,—has arrived 
at such a: stage, as to require correct informa: 
tion, in order:to the: forming: of. a just and firm 
decision on our part. 

I possess some information which I think it 
my duty'to offer’as authentic and accurate. 

In the’ commencement'of the French Revolu- 
tien; more than forty years’ ago, spoliations to a 
‘considersble extent,” were committed by sub, 
yeots of Great Britain on our Commerce, and be- 
céame in:some measure the cause of the mission 
of Mr. Jay to London, which mission resulted in 
what’ is commonly called Jay’s: Treaty. [I acted 
on that ‘occasion as Secretary to Mr. Jay. 

The 7th article of that Treaty is in the words 
following : 


‘« Wheteas complaints have been made by 
“* divers: merchants and others, citizens of the 
* United States, that, during. the war in which 
‘* his Majesty is now engaged, they have sus. 
* tained considerable losses and damages, by 
‘* reason of irregular and illegal captures or 





“ perty, under the color of authority or commis- 
* gions from his Majesty ; and that from various 
“circumstances belonging to the said cases, 
** an adequate compensation for the losses and 
‘*¢ damages.so sustained, cannot now be actually 
** obtained, had, and received ; ; it is agreed, 
*¢ that in &ll such: cases where adequate compen- 


* tually obtained, had and received, by the said 
,** merchants and others, in the ordinary course 
« of justice; full and complete compensation for 
+ the same, will be made by the British Govern. 
** ment: to the. said:complainants. © But- ‘it is 
*¢ distinctly understood that this provision is not 
«to extend to such losses or damages as have 
* been occasioned by the manifest delay, or neg- 
 ligence, or wilful omission of the claimants. 

* For: the purpose of ascértaining the amount 
‘¢of any such losses.or. damages, Five. Commis- 
‘+. sioners shall be appointed. and authorized to 
** act in London, exactly in the same inafiner as 
“is directed with respect to those mentioned in 
“the preceding article, and after having taken 
* the same oath or affirmation (mutatis. mutan- 
“+ dis) the same term of eighteen months is also 
‘assigned for the reception of claims,’ and 


“ ceive testimony, books, papers and evidence 


** discretion and power respecting that subject’; 
* and shall decide the: claims ‘in question, accor. 
** ding tothe merits of ‘the several cases, and to 
« Justice, Equity, and the Law of Nations ; the 
‘“ award of the said Commissioners, or of an 

“ such three of them as aforesaid, shall, in ail 
“* cases, be final and conclusive, both ag te the 
‘* justice of the case, and to the amount to be 
“ paid to the claimant; and his Britafinick Ma- 
“ jesty undertakes to cause the same to be paid 
-“ to such claimants, in specie, without any de- 








‘duction, in such place or places, and at such 
| time or times, aa shall be awarded by the same 


{iene a 
6¢ alair 
on 


‘*condemnations:of their vessels and other pro. }} 


« gation cannot, for whatever reason, be-now'ac. | 


“they‘aré in ‘like: manner authorized fto extend 
“the same in particular.cases. They shall re. 


‘tin the same latitude, and exercise ihe like: 





"on condition of such re. 


<a hie oyatt fon eral galanin “ered 
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Reference is made ithe: above to the Sixth 
Article, ‘for the: mode in which the: Commis. 
sioners were to be ‘appointed, it was as:follows:; 

‘* Two of them shall be appomted: by his Ma. 
**jesty, two of them by the President of the 
** United States, by and with the advice and 
* gent of ‘the Senate thereof; tne 7 
“the unanimous: tes ‘of ‘the o and 
* if they should not agree iti’ ‘such’ eee; then 
«the Cornmissionera named by the two partie 
** shall respectively propose 
* the two names 80 proposer 
“by lot, in the resence of the fou ir original 
“ Commissioners. ww 

The two Commissioners named by Great Bri. 
tain, were Sir John Nichol, and Maurice Swa. 
bey, Esq. hertwo most distinguished Civil Law. 
yers. Those named by the United States, were 
Christopher Gore and William Pinckney, | two of 
their most distinguished Lawyers. 

These gentlemen could not agree in electing 
by unanimous vote a Fifth, and therefore, re- 
sort was had to ‘the other mode pointed out by 
the Treaty, and I became the Fifth Commis. 
sioner. 

The Board sat in London, received a multitude 
of complaints, which were carefully examined, 
rejected some, admitted others; and’ in’ cases 
where we decided that loss or damage had been 
sustained, for which adequate compensation could 













not be obtained, had and received in the ordina- 


ry course of judicial proceedings, we seferred 
all the papers to our merchants, (one ‘British and 
one Amefiéan) to examine and make up thé ac. 
counts, and ascertain the exact amount of such 
loss and damage. They reported to the Board, 
who again, by themselves and their Secretary, 
re-examined the merchants’ report ; and finally, 
having determined the amount, we gave our a- 
ward signed by ach membér, ‘as well as by oar 
Secretary, for'such sum, ‘payable at re days, 
at the British ‘Treasury. 


* All these awards were paid with strict: mer- 


cantile punctuality on the day named; and I ne- 
ver hearda single complaint of delay, much less 
of'a refusal ‘to’ pay. 

The aggregate amount exceeded 10 ,000,000 
of dollars, or 50,000,000 of French livres, 

The period of time in which these British spo- 
liations were committed, was short, commencing 


in 1793 and terminating at the date of the Treaty, © 


Nov. 19th, 1794. eee a ES 
- ‘The spoliations-complained of, as: having been 
committed by: France, extended over many years, 
and were wholesale transactions, comprehending 
seizures of ships in port, and confiscations of pro. 
perty on the land, as well as on theocean. = * 
' Who cati'believe that the amount of these lat- 
‘ter Was not av great as’ that of the former? ‘Who 
can doubt that it far very exceeded them? From 
the experience which I acquired by a careful ex; 
amination of a great number, I have not a doubt, 
that if an accurate examination of each case could 
now be made, it would be found that’ the damage 
done to our commerce in the coursé of the wild 
revolution of France, decupled the damage done 
by Great Britain.in that short period ; .and.that, 
instead of 25 millions, the sum of 250 millions 
of livres would hardly be an equitable compensa 
tion, 
The Legislative power of France seom dispo- 
sed to nullify the Treaty on their part, and have 





once refused to grant the ‘sum n bipalete to be 
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yec ‘since the date of the Treaty? 

‘at done this, if we should in ad- 

dition’ impose ia duties on the importation of 

French wines, silks, &c. &c. and apply the mo- 

nies which might thus be collected to the pay- 

ment of the losses which have been sustained by 

our citizens, would not that be a wiser snd safer 
course than a resort to hostile measures ? 

If Mr. Gore or Mr. Pinckney were living, I 
should have left this office to them, but being the 
only survivor of those scenes, 1 have felt that 
this duty devolves on me, notwithstanding the 
neutral character which I held in the commissien. 

Tam, sir, &c. &c. 


12th February, 1835. Jno. Trumsv.u. 





Lire. Insunance.—Andersonian Soiree.—Last 
Monday, Dr. Hannay read a paper on the subject 
of Life » which excited much interest 
and considerable discussion, in which Messrs. 
Faichney, Retty, Professor Watt, and Mr. Smith 
ef Jordanhill, took a part. The Doetor gave a 
sketch of the origin of insurance, tracing ite 

from avery remote period. The Greeks 

y,.and certainly the Romans, as was 

shown by the references to Livy, Suetenius, and 
Cicero, practised a modification of marine insur. 
a which succeeding ages have perfected.— 

e@ practice was lost, with many. other useful 
customs, in the dark ages, and the Doctor show- 
ed that early in the 15th century it was probably 
revived at Barcelona. It was the more necessary 
to trace the history of marine insurance, as it had 
the precedence of’all other kinds, and is the 
same in principle as that which has human life 
for its object. The modifications of the principle 
in to the insurance of human life were 
‘next shown and clearly explained. The applica. 
tion of it to. different, nay, to all ranks, was next put 
in’so-Gleér a point, (as the President remarked,) 
as-to.preclude all discussion. To the wealthy 
proprietor of an entailed eetate, to procure pro 
vision for the younger branches of his family, to 
the man of moderate income, to accomplish in a 

ttain manner what his means could not do by 
its slow accumulations without. much inconveni- 
ence ; to: professional men, whose gains and 
estate perish with themselves ; to the officer and 
the man of business; and he likewise adverted 
to its. extreme usefulness to the agriculturist, an 
effect of life insurance of more extended operation 

thanis generally believed. The 
discussion of the eve tarned on the question 
‘of tnt § suited to the operative part of the 








. The Eseayist contended that it was 
vithin the reach of a very large proportion of our 
working men and mechanics, who, by saving one 
itotar a 7 week when of the age of 25, could sccure 
_— their heirs, and so defend many a 

mother and poor orphan from the mise- 


ries rare rotected Faves Bashy ety re. 
piv ates angel That half a million of per- 
sons contribute banks institutions, 


savings 
‘Which, though highly tiseful, ‘fall far short of in. 
surance as a means of provision, which last at 


once makes the provision sure—ene from which 
frm nn insuring cannot draw back ; and he is. 


that bownd, as it were to save to pay the premi- 
— he may in a fit of thoughtlessness 
» Withdraw hie‘all from a savings 
e nA dlesipesa it, and what is worse, become 
ones. Momeell ‘The securing of debis and 
: attainment of a provision in old were 
ae Sar a8 pet ‘advaiitages of the practice ; 
rded by some offices in the 
way pe = who had paid a certain 
number of premiums was urged as an advantage 
under certain circumstances to the man in trade. 
Various arguments against it were combated, and 
the large meeting to whom it was read seemed 
to think, satisfactorily. ‘The doctor in conclusion, 
showed how he was lod to the study of the sub. 
ject a its connexion with the p 
and, 


ical and || 
of the duration of human life ; 


| 


his thorough convictions of its 


| the death of this friend and benefactor of huma- 
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Cuantes Lams.—It is with a feel g of the 


“deepest pain and sorrow that we have 


hearted Elia, expired at his house at Edmonton 
on the morning of Saturday last. His'death was 
rather sudden, and we greatly fear that it may 
have been hastened by an accident which he met 
with a tew days before. While taking his cus. 
tomary morning walk along the London road his 
foot slipped, and he fell, striking his face against 
some stones, so as to wound it severely. He was 
recovering, however, when we heatd of him; (on 
Christmas day,) and as full of jest and whim as 
ever. Mr. Lamb sustained.a severe shock in the 
loss of his, perhaps, oldest and dearest friend, 
Coleridge—to whom he go recently paid the last 
tribute of mortality—with whom he has been so 
soon re-united. All love and honor wait upon 
the memory of the friends! No man was ever 
more loved and honored in life than Chas. Lamb:; 
his audience was tit, though few. His exquisite 
humor, his refined and subtle thought, his admi- 
rable critical powers—the fancy, the feeling, the 
wit that.gave a character to his essays quite 
unique—- 

‘© All were but ministers of love, 

Aad fed his sacred flame ;” 
that love which embraces humanity—the sympa- 
thy that encircles the whole family of life. Mr. 
Lamb was, we believe, in his sixty-first year. 
He has left a memory to which years will but add 
grace and lustre. 





Trish Cottage.—*‘ Tell me of the cottage, Lag- 
gin.” ‘God bless you, Ma’am dear, you're 
cruel. fond of heating of cottages ; sure the ‘his- 
tory of most of them in this country is alike ;—a 
wedding, and little to begin with—a .power of 
children, and little to give them—rack-rent for 
the bit of land, turned out, bag and baggage, for 
that or the tithe !—beggary, starvation, sickness, 
death! That’s a poor Irishman’s calendar since 


now and then, when he gets a sight of good for. 
tune, by mistake !"—[New Monthly Magazine.} 





Leave Me Not Yet. 
Leave me not yet !—threugh rosy skies from far, 
But now the song-birds to their nests return! 
The trembling a tase the first pale star 
On the dim Jake hut now begins to burn, 
—Leave mis not yet! 
Not yet !—low voices borne from hidden streams, 
Heard tecouan the shivety woods, but now arise, 
mingle not with daylight dreams . 
They are of se hymns and harmonies 
—Leave me not yet! 
My thoughts are like those gentle tones, dear love! 
By day shut up in their own still recess, 
They wait for dews on earth, for stars ath pods, 
Then to breathe out their voice of tenderness : 
Leave me not yet! 


Ls TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, 
Manufacturers of Railroad Rope, having removed their 


& Co. offer to supply Rope of any required length (with- 
out-eplice) for inc 


the United States. Astothe aces ot AR ay ah the public 
arereferredtoJ. B. Jervis, Eng. M Co. Alba~ 
ny ; or James Archibald, Envinsse’ Hudson and Dela. 
ware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbondale, Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania, 
udson, Columbia county, New-York, 
January 29, 1833. 





RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Shoy, will make to order car 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 
castings required for raiJroads. R-ly febla 





PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
RAILROAD SPIKES. 

mon, Ruilroad Spikes of every description required, 

é at the Albany roe Factory. 
Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
the public as superior to any thing of the kind now in use. 
Ship atid Boat Spikes made full size under the head, 

— as an to oy oe water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR- 





—_— 


NING & CO., ee yor to THOMAS TURNER, at 
Factory, Troy, N . eoptsls ly 


the world was a world, barrig here and there,’ 


establishmentto Hudson, under the name ot Durfee, May. 


ined planes of Railroads at the shortest’ 
notice, and deliver them in any of the principal cities in| 














RAILROADCAR WueELe AND POXES, 
- AND OTHER, RAILROAD isp gig” 2 


compleie at at es a Be vgn Pine at i bce 
ry RK pe oh at Wall 


Also, “He es turned com eat GROSVENOR. » 





RAILWAY IRON, 7 
95 tons of 1 rd bn Pete arte an yo 
200. «de. if do. | 1410.16 feet; countersunk 
40 do. If do. | to th ends cut yi gle 
900 «do. ® do. do. fof 
800: fe, 3 24. do, do. cing. plates and ~ 


expected. 
7250 dovof Ege Rails of 36 ew pee: yard, satiate: te- 


"Wrought seirghd ion Kain of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Whieete, f Ratarey Cee, Cars, and of 60. inches diameter 


‘Axles of 2h, 23, 3,3) 34, and 3) inches diameter for 


he above will be sot free of rs to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governments, the Draw 

vaken in part payment, A. & G. RALSTON, ¢: 
‘9 South Front street, Philadelphia: 

‘Models and sempion of all pil. thedifepantsindéal Rails, 

fae, Pins, Wedges, $ Jeo and Splicing Plates, in use 

hin this country and-Great vem will be exhibited to 
een disposed io examine them, Reem 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 

XF Compasaes.ol various sizes and of superior — 
ity warranted. 

Leveling instruments, large and smal) sizes, with high 
ma. nifzing powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether'with a large assortment ot Engineering Instru- 
ments, mopedeaes and sold Oy, 

& G. W. BLUNT, (54 Water street, 

531 6¢ ' gornert. of Maiden ‘lane.’ 


“SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
ENSTRUMENTS. 
3" The subscrber: manufactures: ati kinds.of ional 
ments in his- “profession. warranted equal, if «ot superior, 
in principles of costruction’ aad workmanship to any im: 








ported or manufactured in the United States ; | ral of 

which are sea el among ane Ba are an te 
ak on i eyes of the 

be taken W w. . 

fect nceuracy—Aao a Goniometar with two Re 

pron sr pentirnnary adapted to Ballin di purpoene 


5 loazameiy ument, Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelpbia. 
The foliowing recommendations are ‘rempectfally sub- 
mitted to Engineers, Surveyors, and: others: 
Baltimore, 1832. 


in rep gee ee sg a nts man- 
nein hee, now in use of 
Railroad. cheerfully fi ornish th thee coke the foo 
formation. » mga namber of Levels now 


ft partment of construction of.t epee is 
The whole humpber of the “Improved is eg 


These are all exctusiveof Genumireie the prac 


: Huginoss Rivland Goaspenees Dep 


Both Levels a They 
have in paseaiad pay oor noe fae acculents 
to which all instruments tne ind are liable. — 


Thave found that thy’ patterns for the levels and com- 


passes have been. pesereed my garieceais enefally,1o 
any others in use, and Ad beproven is eutpoior 
to any other d we hare yettri- 
ed in laying the gee on ots 

Wma oe iat yer recently improve with pase 
engineer scarcel ly aay thing tod desire in th tein he formato oe 
‘convenience Of fs Coutaptias: “it 


jevely adapted.to. si ande 
tna situment that Piha Phavel yet auen t seen, aay aca a 
iv will: be proterupdtxa bit ‘others now:in at heh 
waited m fate when bat Trieech a: it be as 


area ‘A eT. a oid peices 


‘Ealinasiabie, ey 1988. 
stank f 
ap NET Rte 


r-t0. an, wt cheerfully re, 

Sic most chee te 
Fone RS 

E, H. GILL. "Civil Easiness. : 


Germantown. February, ae 
ae a year pew Ihave used Instrumen 


of a Theodolice with Te 


pee F Feo Railroads, and ¢ ee a to i 
pispor’ HENRY aah PBELL. woth ia . Philad. 


mi ly 


Having for 
Mf: Young's ** 
say Lbélieve itta be much 
ofthe kind, now in use, an 


commend it to Engineers 








Botan 


we peruse Herodotus’ description of the 
Scythians, Thuc ucydides’ of the “ancient 
Grecians, Czsar’s of the Gauls and Bri- 
tons, and Tacitus’ of the Germans, we 
er the prototypes of our Indians ; 
we have fe in.our power to view man 
in peavage state with our own eyes, with- 
lying onthe reports of others; and 
regretted that so much time has 
; without more attention being 
bestowed on this interesting subject.. Dr. 
Robertson says, ‘ almost two centuries 
after the discovery of America, 
the manners of its inhabitants at- 
tracted, in any considerable degree, the 
attention of philosophers.’ eg 
can, perhaps, never be fully retrieved. 
An intercourse with civilized man has 
changed our Indians in almost every re- 
spect; but there is still a sufficient rem. 
nant of their manners, languages, and 
traditions, left to interest inquiry, and in- 
vite investigation. In some very remote 
quarters, they may still be found in the 
forms of original barbar- 
=~ erynng by extrinsic intercourse. 
y of their languages may still be re- 
deemed from oblivion, their persons may 
he delineated, and their manners and tra- 
ditions may be described ; and the know- 
ledge which may be obtained, added to 
what has already been collected, may 
furnish invaluable illustrations of the hu. 
man ies. The number of languages 
in Mexico is thirty-five, of which fourteen 
have rs and. dictionaries. The 
Bible been translated by Eliot, the 
Indian apostle, inte the Algonquin lan- 
gnage 3 and two thousand copies of the 
wk version of St. John’s Gospel 
have been printed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society ; and we have 
many collections of words in different 
Indian . Our antiquities are of 
two kinds, such as relate to the aboriginal 
and colonial states. We have no Indian 
monuments or curiosities that can be 
compared with the forts on the Ohio, or 
with the temples of the Aztecs. There 
are some remains of Indian pottery, of 
weapons, and of rude paintings. Mounds 
of earth, like the eomval in Scandinavia, 
Russia and Tartary, the barrows in Eng- 
land, and the. cairns in Scotland and Ire. 
land, may. still be seen, and also the out- 
lines afte extensive fortifications. But the 
vari condition of the white man 
here exhibits human nature in all its 
shapes. We behold him in every stage 
of society, from the semi-savage hunter 
“to the polished citizen; and we perceive 
every stage of cultivation, from the first 
tree tree that was cut to the elegant habita- 


it is to | 


tion.. ‘In North America,’ says a dis- 


tinguished writer, ‘a traveller who sets 


} and Holland, together with every sort that can be raised to 








: : 
‘of civilization 
diminishing, till 
he arrives, Dod Serge agcer fae 
‘unseemly hut formed. of the trunks of 
trees: newly cut:down. Such a journey 
is a sort of practical an of the origin 
of nations and states. “We set out from 
the. most complicated union, to arrive at 
the: most simple:elements. We travel in 

ion the history of the progress 
jyof the human mind, and we find in space 
what is due only to the succession of 
time. ’—[Scientific Tracts. ] 





ECHANICS’ MAGAZINE, Nos. 1 anv 2 or Vo1- 
ume &, ror JanvaRy anv Fesrvany, 1835.— 
The two first numbers of volume 5 are now published and 
for sale at.35 Wall street, and at the principal bookstores. 
Ema ae re ey a great “cpg variety of ar- 


= _ A and are printed in a 
phe Ee preceding numbers 
of the sahegether aibee, aad. 00 ; to ptr the 
Se teat ike tet ia 
Bound or stitched volumes inity be bid bingie, or in com- 
plete setts, at the office No. 35 Wall street, of 
D. K. MINOR. 


Pe > AND CANAL MAP. 

HIS a tey te now ready for those who 
wish it. ae y ize ie 2k by inches, Itis putupinacon 
ore t et form oft pap Mere pe and Lag com 

over 70 pages tter pil nag oh a concise 
See ho  adtabe We in Hod and Cant e a ” 
tw re up covers, 80 
ea to be Sarereadal Oy muah to on on A yee country; the 
postage of anne | aan ex 44, and probably not 25 


comey sane past county. 
oh of ished at 35 Wall street, N. x + 
aRt 





. MINOR. 
a ita NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
‘OODHULL, 





oon Tore: i, is fi “ss aowine puttiserions. 
count ew xyor t for ublications: 
The New York American Daily, at $10.00 ~Tei- Week- 


ly, we $5.00-Semi-Wee at $4.00 in ad 
the A American Rail ~ Journal, Weekly. at at 3. 00 per 


o"The | Mechsanics’ Magazine,two volumes a} ear, at $3.00 


per annum. 
The Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and Mechanics, 
pe n-ne annum, or $1.25 per number. 
1 oan ral Magazine, 416 pages a year, at $1.30 in ad- 


verhe Month! 
Knowl 
now int 

The Lad 


Repository and Library of Entertaining 
36 @ month, at $1.00 in advance, 
Sta bound volumes $1.25 
les’ , of 54 pages a menth, at $3.09 


an in advance 
a alain aoe Gem, at $1.50 in advance. 


All Cue addressed Pa at bi wear we 
Monrocounty prom, atte to. nd 
19, 1834, “ nee Cit. 





. SUPERI OR 
GARDEN AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS. 
The Subscriber has now on hand a full 
eupply ¢ ol Garden and Field Seeds, growth 
34; among which are all the finest cab- 
bages cauliflower, brocolie, radishes, peas, 
&e., that are cultivated in England, France, 







advantage in our own ate and which are grown ex- 
‘preesly for my use from furnished ani raised by the 
most experienced ardeners tn this country ; in short, ev- 

ery article ema ng trom my store, | warrant genuine 
and fresh. 

Alto, skinlese oats, potatoe oats, 44 Ib. weight to the 
bushel, perrennial’ rye gsass, white clover, lucerne or 
French clover, orchard grass, Herd’s grass, white mul- 
verry, and yellow locust seeds, spring tares or vetches, 
genuine mange! wutzel, and ruta baga, and field turnip, 
seeds, well worth the ges of farmers. 

Canary, Heap, Rape and other bird seeds ; wholesale 
plied on accommodating terms. Price liste by 
the and bushel furnished on applieation, as also 

suohem ues of whole collection. 

eaThe flower seed depatment embraces the choicest vari- 
éty fo be found in this country, in whieh are included 
choice double double Dahlia seed, carnation and choice 
Pinks, German and China Asters, splendid double bal. 
soms, with an eddition of several new varieties, accompa- 
nied witha gon direction for culture and managemeut. 

* Orders will be punctually attended to and carefully 
packed and forwarded as Jirected, but as the collection of 
distant debts are ofien troublesome and sometimes imprac- 
tible it is desired that satisfactory reference be maile to 
persons In Albany, when the order ia not accompanied 
with the money. W. THORBURN, 

347 N. Market st. (opposite Post Office ) 


*,* Mr.Thorburn is also t, and will at all times r- - 
ceive pre abe ta fortheNgew Yorx Farmer and Ame 
rican « Magazine ; QuaRTERLY JOURNAL of Ag- 
pa tig cag yt and Manufactures ; Mecuantcs’ 
Magazine and of and Improvements ; 

: ced at —~4 Sones pricey of In- 
ternal SE tee’ bleshed at No. 
Y., by D. K. Maxon - ar: 


dealers su 








r poe ry Patent Moshinery, which after five 


























TO MANUFACTURERS. 
fant of [fore had Lans‘ng- 
ty ew siate of New- 
Xa has ip v 


hg Wrought ent dp aa This machine 
with noe about sixty 6d whe prion Target size 
ina minute, and in the same 
evento spikes forehins. The pte somes 
from. the : pieaaly be ) that ite 
capacity for being clenched is Povey Sid's sure. One horse 
pone is sufficient to voarts one machine, aad may easily 
applied w power for driving Le eceaw pot is in 
Operation Fairman will make, vend and warrant 
machines ag above,to any persons who may apply for them 
te “ome may be ma fe, and on the most reasonable 
desires to sell one halfof hia patent right 
for th the = oF said machines throughout the e United States. 
a person desiring farther to purchuse, 
| please tocall A the machine shop o Mr. John Hum- 
phrey. in the village of Lansingburgh. 
A290 RM&F 


August 15, 1833. 
PATENT rome -evqued AND BOAT 
31g The Troy Iron and Nail Factor keeps constantly 
fora avery dhiensive assortment of Wrought Spikes 
js, from 3 to 10 inches. manufactured by the:sub-, 
ears suc- 
cegsfuloperation and now almost universal use in the Uni- 
ted States (as well as England, where thes ob- 
tained a Patent,) are found superior to any ever offered 
in market. 

Railroad Companies may be supplied with Spikes hav- 
ing countersink heads suitable tothe holee in iron rails, 
to any amount and on short ard ob Almost ali the Rail- 
roads.now in ress inthe United States are fastened 
with Spikes made atthe above named factocy—for which a 
purpose bag? are found invaluable, as their adhesion is 
morethan double any common spikes made by the ham- 
mer. 





icy All ordere directed tothe Agent, Troy, N. Y., will 
be punctually attended to. 
HENRY BURDEN, Agent. 
Troy, N. ¥. July, 1831, 


Spikes are kept tor sale, at fac 8, b 
aro pi pt 5 vat eee bk 


wneend, Albany, and the princi on aiceheos 
in Albany and T roy’; L Brower, 222 Water atreet, New- 
York; A.M. Jones, Philadelphia ; T. Janviers, Baiti- 


Ci 22 Bet eee 6 


more ; 3 Degrand & Smith, Boston. 

P.5.—Railroad Companies would do well to forward 
their orders.asearly as practicable,as the subscriber is de- 
sirvus of extending the manufacturing so as to keep pace 
with the daily increasing demand for his Spikes é 

1J2sam H. BURDEN. 


PLL DAM FOUNDRY FOR SALE, 


Su dea oen lated Ghekiennat offer "for 
or lease, their well known esiablish wee ona 


. The ‘Houne, 50 feet ty 30. 3 fet consist of a 


No. 2. Blackemith's Shop, 50 feet by 20, fitted with cranes 
for heavy work. 

No. 3. Locomotive House, Rip ode hye Srwg dey for ng 
together Locomotive feine 
in use in the United States have been put in iia ectablion. 


ment. 
No.4. A oer ss brick building, covered with slate, 
ing two poh tow re Sr sBenen to 40 
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SEER s 


lirea: ; 
running on the latier syed ona the ‘‘ Jonathan,” purchased 
itn ine Patcrne and Me ania, were built et 
ith the Patterns and Machinery now in the premises, 12 
and as\many pudes mentors uae 
nan Spent he made per anvem. 


ee 

















